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“ OPEFUL FAITH” that the so- 

cial, political, and military “in- 
ventiveness” of the 
leaders of India and 
Pakistan together with continued me- 
diation by the United Nations will 
bring about the demilitarization of 
Jammu and Kashmir was expressed 
by Dr. Frank P. Graham, United Na- 
tions Representative for India and 
Pakistan, in presenting his report to 
the Security Council on October 18. 
The report showed that twelve draft 
proposals for a plan of continuous de- 
militarization were submitted to the 
two Governments. Both of them 
agreed to the first four. Dr. Graham 
analyzed the differences on the other 
eight points and concluded that the 
possibility of arriving at a basis of 
agreement between the two Govern- 
ments is not excluded.” 

Dr. Graham’s recommendations 
were that the Council should call on 
the two Governments to take meas- 
ures to improve relations between the 
countries by avoiding any increase of 
military potential in the State and 
curbing war-like statements; that the 
Council should consider a renewed 
effort to bring about agreement and, 
if it decided to do so, it might in- 
struct the Representative to continue 
negotiations for six weeks, to take 
place in Paris. 

Dr. Graham concluded with a per- 


Kashmir dispute 
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sonal appeal to the two countries to 
resolve their differences and give the 
world “a desperately needed example 
of international co-operation for free- 
dom, self-determination and peace.” 
The Council, after hearing Dr. Gra- 
ham, decided to resume discussion in 
Paris. 


Cease-fire talks in Korea were re- 
sumed on October 25 at Pan Mun Jom, 
after an interval of 
more than two months 
following the break- 
down of negotiations at Kaesong on 
August 23. An agreement and mutual 
understandings for the resumption of 
negotiations, worked out by the 
liaison officers of the two sides, was 
ratified by the truce delegations. The 
agreement and understanding not only 
defined neutral zones including the 
conference site area but also set out 
regulations for ensuring the neutrality 
of these areas and for investigating 
infringements. 


Korean cease-fire 
talks resumed 


The political objectives of the 
United Nations must remain the 
establishment of a unified, 
independent and democratic 
Korea. In the meantime, 
security against continued or renewed 
aggression must be assured to the 
Republic of Korea, and support and 
assistance must be given toward its 


Report on 
Korea 


democratic development and the re- 
building of its economy. These are 
among the conclusions of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea in 
its report to the General Assembly. 
The report, issued on October 19, 
surveys events in Korea since the 
Commission’s establishment last Octo- 
ber, and states that although the 
Korean people have suffered great 
ordeals, the Republic has stood the 
strains of war “remarkably well.” The 
Commission warns that winter will 
bring added hardships to the Korean 
people and increase their need for 
shelter, warm clothing and fuel. Mem- 
ber nations are therefore urged to 
contribute on an increasing scale for 
Korean relief. 


After six meetings devoted to the 
Anglo-Iranian oil question, the Secu- 
rity Council adjourned de- 
bate on October 19 until 
the International Court of 
Justice rules on its own competence 
in the matter. All members hoped, the 
Council President, Joao Carlos Muniz, 
of Brazil, said, that Iran and the 
United Kingdom would find a com- 
mon ground for settlement compatible 
with their peaceful traditions and their 
fidelity to the Charter. 

At adjournment, the Council had 


(Continued on page 390) 


Iranian oil 
question 
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KASHMIR DEMILITARIZATION 
AGREEMENT POSSIBLE 


ACK from the Indian sub-conti- 

nent after a three-month effort for 
demilitarization of Kashmir, Dr, Frank 
P. Graham, United Nations represen- 
tative for India and Pakistan, present- 
ed his report to the Security Council 
at its meeting on October 18. 

Dr. Graham began his statement 
with a moving reference to the assas- 
sination two days before of Prime Min- 
ister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan, 
“the chief bearer of the burdens and 
hopes of eighty million people who led 
them in troublous times to a high posi- 
tion among the nations of the world.” 
(See page 388). He then extended his 
warm appreciation to the governments 
of India and Pakistan for the hospital- 
ity, courtesies and cooperation they 
had shown him. 

Turning to the substance of his re- 
port, Dr. Graham observed that the 
differences over Kashmir had arisen 
from the conflicting interpretations of 
the obligations of the two governments 
regarding demilitarization under the 
two resolutions adopted by the United 
Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan, and accepted bv the respec- 
tive governments. It was of decisive 
importance that those differences be 
resolved. Delays in demilitarization 
caused talk of war and talk of war 
causes delays in demilitarization. 

This vicious circle had to be ended 
as soon as possible. “It is my hopeful 
faith”, Dr. Graham added, “that the 
high capacity for social, political and 
military inventiveness of the leaders 
of the two countries, with continued 
mediation of the United Nations, will 
soon find a formula to end the talk of 
war and bring about demilitarization”. 

Dr. Graham then presented the 
twelve-point draft proposals which he 
had submitted to the two governments 
and quoted from his report to analyze 
their replies. (See opposite page). 

To this presentation of the opera- 
tive part of his report, Dr. Graham 
added a purely personal statement to 
emphasize the far-reaching possibilities 
of early agreement on demilitarization. 

First, such an agreement would give 
the people of Jammu and Kashmir the 
opportunity they have been waiting for 
to exercise their right of self-determin- 
ation: the only basis on which an en- 
during settlement could be made. Fur- 
ther, unless the promised right of self- 
determination with a free and impartial 
plebiscite under United Nations aus- 
pices is fulfilled, the continuing dispute 
would become a running sore which 
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would tend to drain away the resources 
and energies of the peoples of India 
and Kashmir. Such an agreement 
would be welcomed, too, by the many 
peoples of Asia who have recently won 
their own self-determination and also 
give a life to the spirit of peoples 
everywhere struggling to be free. 


OTHER DISPUTES: Settlement of the Kash- 
mir dispute would also clear the way 
for the settlement of other differences 
important to the life of millions of 
people in India and Pakistan. For ex- 
ample, the lack of settlement on the 
question of evacuee property gives 
millions of people a deep sense of 
grievance and injustice. And the dis- 
pute on rivers and canals stands in the 
way of co-operation between India and 
Pakistan in developing the maximum 
use of the water resources to the ad- 
vantage of both countries. 

Dr. Graham also pointed out that if 
the present crucial dispute on Kashmir 
remained unsettled for too long, it 
might become “so heavily charged as 
to connect the currents of present dif- 
ferences with the high potentials of 
profound historic differences. An un- 
settled dispute over Kashmir must not 
be allowed to overspread and engulf 
two nations in the horrors of fra- 
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tricidal strife.” An agreement on de- 
militarization may also provide the ex- 
ample of international co-operation for 
peace for which the peoples of the 
world hope and pray. The leaders of 
India and Pakistan have the most stra- 
tegic opportunity through the settle- 
ment of this complex and stubborn 
dispute to give to the United Nations 
and the peoples of the world a desper- 
ately needed example of international 
co-operation for freedom, self-deter- 
mination and peace. 


FORCE FOR PEACE Thus, Dr. Graham 
concluded, an agreement on demilitari- 
tion of the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir “would prepare the way for the 
settlement of other disputes and the 
larger co-operation of the Govern- 
ments and peoples of India and Paki- 
stan; would strengthen the democratic 
and moral ties of the Indonesian, 
Southern Asian, North African, South- 
Eastern European and Mediterranean 
world, not as a bloc but as a spiritual 
force for freedom and peace, and 
might bring about a reorientation of 
the relations of East and West for a 
decisively human turn in the tragic 
history of our times. 

“The great leadership of the peoples 
of India and Pakistan, by the settle- 





A FRIENDLY CHAT before the Security Council’s meeting on October 18: Dr. Graham (centre) 
talks with Sir B. N. Rau, of India (left) and Professor A. S. Bokhari, of Pakistan. 
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ment of this crucial dispute, might 
set in motion a spiritual chain reaction 
which, we pray, would encompass the 
earth with the moral power of man- 
kind in behalf of human freedom, the 
self-determination of people and the 
co-operation of nations for the peace 
of the world.” 

At the conclusion of Dr. Graham’s 


speech, the President, Joao Carlos 
Muniz, of Brazil, thanked him for “his 
sincere, earnest and intelligent efforts” 
to accomplish the mission entrusted to 
him, At the President’s suggestion, the 
Council then agreed to adjourn and 
resume discussion as soon as practi- 
cable in Paris. 


REPORT ON KASHMIR DEMILITARIZATION 


N June 30, 1951, Frank P. Gra- 

ham, newly appointed Repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan, ar- 
rived on the Indian sub-continent. His 
mandate was to effect demiliarization 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
Or secure agreement on a_ plan 
for demilitarization. If, within three 
months, he was unable to achieve 
either result, he was to report to the 
Council on the differences between the 
two parties which had to be resolved 
in order to secure demilitarization. 

On October 15 Dr. Graham sub- 
mitted his report. Demilitarization had 
not been effected nor agreement on a 
plan. Dr. Graham analyzed the dif- 
ferences which still divided the parties 
but he concluded that although he did 
not underestimate the difficulties, “the 
possibility of arriving at a basis of 
agreement between the two Govern- 
ments is not exluded.” 

When Dr. Graham arrived on the 
sub-continent there were, he notes, 
certain encouraging elements in the 
situation. The two-and-a-half year old 
cease-fire was still in effect. The Unit- 
ed Nations organization for super- 
vision was working effectively and, 
despite incidents, was successfully as- 
sisting the two Governments to tulfili 
their commitments under the cease- 
fire agreements. Some decrease in the 
forces on both sides of the cease-fire 
line had taken place and, to some ex- 
tent, certain provisions of the August 
1948 resolution had, for practical pur- 
poses, been implemented. There was a 
general desire in the two countries that 
the Kashmir problem should be settled 
as soon as possible, and _ general 
recognition that delay in solving this 
problem was affecting all Indo-Pakis- 
tan relations. 


GREAT TENSION However, the eleven 
weeks spent by the mission on the 
sub-continent were characterized by 
great tension between the two coun- 
tries. On the day Dr. Graham arrived, 
India, in a message to the Security 
Council, had charged Pakistan with a 
series of violations of cease-fire and 
with “fanatical war-mongering prop- 
aganda” which seemed part of a 
planned program calculated to lead to 
hostilities between the two countries. 
A few weeks later Pakistan complained 
to the Security Council of heavy con- 
centrations of Indian armed forces 
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which constituted a grave threat to the 
security of Pakistan and to interna- 
tional peace. Between July 15 and 
August 11, eleven telegrams were ex- 
changed by the Prime Ministers of 
India and Pakistan and the issues thus 
raised dominated the political scene in 
the two countries. Another issue arose 
with Pakistan’s request to the Security 
Council to call upon India to refrain 
from the proposed convening of a 
constituent assembly in Kashmir. India 
stated in the Council that any opinion 
of the constituent assembly on ac- 
cession will not bind India or preju- 
dice the position of the Security Coun- 
cil. On March 30, the Coun- 
cil passed a resolution which stated 
that the convening of such an assem- 
bly and any action which it might take 
would not constitute a disposition of 
the State in accordance with the prin- 
ciples previously affirmed by the Coun- 
cil. 

These factors together with many 
specific disputes—questions relating to 
minorities, refugees, evacuee property, 
waterways and others—increased the 
tension between the two Governments. 

In these circumstances, the United 
Nations Representative decided on a 
policy of informal consultations rather 
than meetings of the two parties. As 
a result of these conversations a formal 
letter containing the text of a draft 
agreement was sent to the two Prime 
Ministers on September 7. Their re- 
plies indicated that on certain essential 
points agreement could not then be 
reached. However, the two Prime 
Ministers expressed not only the desire 
for peaceful settlement but also their 
willingness to take definite steps to 
relieve the accumulated tensions be- 
tween the two peoples. Even with re- 
gard to the differences the two replies 
confirmed the hope of the United Na- 
tions Representative “that the possi- 
bility of arriving at a basis for an 
agreement was not excluded.” 


THE PROPOSALS The proposals consist- 
ed of twelve paragraphs, the first four 
of which covered general principles. 
They sought to meet the threat of re- 
course to war, the problem of detri- 
mental propaganda, alleged violations 
of cease-fire, and the situation created 
by the convocation of a constituent 
assembly in Kashmir. Dr. Graham 
emphasizes the fact that the two Prime 





TRIBUTE TO MILITARY OBSERVERS 


“We should in these troublous times 
be mindful of the competent vigilance, 
during many arduous months in a 
rugged terrain along the cease-fire line, 
of General R. H. Nimmo and his 
United Nations Military Observers 
from many lands, and of his predeces- 
sor, Brigadier Harry Angle, who, 
together with some of his Observers 
and air crew, lost his life in the crash 
of the United Nations plane, and of 
General Delvoie, the first military ad- 
viser to the United Nations Commis- 
sion for India and Pakistan; of the 
air services of Major H. W. Robertson 
and his crew, and the administrative 
services of Mr. Mark Short and his 
staff, who remain stationed on the 
sub-continent with General Nimmo. 
General Jacob Devers, our military 
adviser, has expressed a high tribute 
to the leadership, discipline and 
morale and co-operative spirit of both 
armies.” 


Dr. FRANK P. GRAHAM, 
United Nations representative 
for India and Pakistan, in his 
speech at the Security Council 

on October 18, 1951. 





Ministers agreed on these four points. 
They were willing to: 

(a) Reaffirm their determination 
not to resort to force and to adhere to 
peaceful procedures and _ specifically 
pledge themselves that they will not 
commit aggression or make war, the 
one against the other, with regard to 
the question of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir; 

(b) Agree that each Government, 
on its part, will instruct its official 
spokesmen and will urge all its citi- 
zens, Organizations, publications and 
radio stations not to make warlike 
statements or statements calculated to 
incite the people of either nation to 
make war against the other with re- 
gard to the question of Jammu and 
Kashmir; 

(c) Reaffirm their will to observe 
the cease-fire effective from January 
1, 1949, and the Karachi Agreement 
of July 27, 1949; 

(d) Reaffirm their acceptance of 
the principle that the question of the 
accession of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan will be 
decided through the democratic meth- 
od of a free and’ impartial plebiscite 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. 

On the last point with reference to 
the constituent assembly, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru not only reaffirmed “ac- 
ceptance of the principle that the ques- 
tion of the continuing accession of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir to India 


(Continued on page 389) 
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KOREAN TRUCE TALKS 
RESUMED AT PAN MUN JOM 


ELEGATES of the United Na- 


tions Command and of the 
North-Korean and Chinese command- 
ers met near the village of Pan Mun 
Jom on October 25 to resume cease- 
fire talks for the first time in more 
than two months. The talks at 
Kaesong had been interrupted on 
August 23. 

The new meeting was announced by 
United Nations Command Headquar- 
ters after a message from the North 
Korean-Chinese forces had ratified ar- 
rangements for resumption of the talks 
made on October 22 by liaison officers 
of both sides at Pan Mun Jom. 


SITE AND CONDITIONS This agreement 
not only specified the conference area 
—a circular area with a radius of 
1000 yards centred on the conference 
site described as in the “vicinity of Pan 
Mun Jom’—but also listed the fol- 
lowing conditions for resuming the 
cease-fire conference: 

“No hostile acts of any kind shall 
be carried out by any armed forces 
of either side, including all regular and 
irregular units and armed individuals 
of the ground, naval and air forces, 
against the conference site area... . 

“Except for the military police pro- 
vided for below, no armed personnel 
of either side shall be permitted in the 
conference site area. Designated of- 
ficers of both sides shall be jointly 
responsible for the security and the 
preservation of order within the con- 
ference site area. Each side shall pro- 
vide a military police detachment of 
two officers and fifteen men to assist 
in the performance of these duties 
while the delegation parties are present 
in the conference site area. During 
periods when the delegation parties 
are not present in the conference site 
area, one Officer and five men of the 
military police from each side will be 
stationed in the conference site area. 
The military police shall carry only 
small arms, namely pistols, rifles and 
carbines, 

“Both delegations and their parties 
shall have free access to and free 
movement within the Pan Mun Jom 
conference site area. The composition 
of each delegation party shall be as 
determined by the senior delegate 
thereof, 

“Physical facilities and communica- 
tion and administrative arrangements 
with respect to the negotiations and 
the conference site area will be as 
agreed upon by the liaison officers of 
both sides. The delegation of the Ko- 
rean People’s Army and the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers will be responsible 
for providing a suitable joint facility 
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for use as a meeting place of the dele- 
gations and for the arrangements 
within the conference room. Except 
for this installation, each delegation 
will provide its own facilities. 

“All armed forces of both sides, in- 
cluding all regular and irregular units 
and armed individuals of the ground, 
naval and air forces shall refrain from 
hostile acts of any kind against the 
circular area having a radius of three 
miles centred on the traffic circle at 
Kaesong, against the camp area of the 
United Nations Command delegation 
contained within a circle having a 
radius of three miles centred as indi- 
cated (on a map attached to the text 
of the agreement), and against the 
area of 200 metres to either side of the 
Kaesong-Pan Mun Jom road.” 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDINGS The liaison 
officers also reached five “mutual un- 
derstandings,” announced by the Unit- 
ed Nations Command on October 24. 

These understandings were not part 
of the agreement which had been rati- 
fied by the delegations but they have 
the same force. 

The first understanding defined the 
term “armed forces,” as used in the 
agreement, as “armed units or indivi- 
duals who are controlled by or 
prompted overtly or covertly by one 
side or the other. Should a joint in- 
vestigation of an incident indicate that 
armed forces were responsible, it also 
provided, then that side “shall not 
evade responsibility.” 

Second, “any investigations of al- 
leged incidents shall be conducted as 
in the past.” 

Third, the liaison officers’ agreement 
signed on October 22 was to be the 
draft of the significant portion of the 
final agreement to be ratified by the 
delegations, and it “will then remain 
in effect during the armistice talks 
themselves.” 

Fourth, the agreement, when rati- 
fied, would supersede all previous 
agreements reached concerning the for- 
mer Kaesong area and conference site. 


Finally, military planes of neither 
side were to fly over the Pan Mun Jom 
conference site area except under 
“weather or technical conditions 
beyond control.” United Nations 
Command planes, this paragraph also 
provided, would avoid the newly de- 
fined restricted Kaesong area and the 
Kaesong-Pan Mun Jom restricted road, 
except under weather or technical con- 
ditions beyond control. “The com- 
munist planes also will not fly over the 
Munsan restricted area or the road 
from here to the conference site ex- 
cept under the same conditions.” 


The agreement and the “mutual 
understandings” were worked out at a 
series of preliminary meetings between 
the liaison officers held from October 
10 onwards at Pan Mun Jom, agree- 
ment to resume such negotiations hav- 
ing been achieved on October 8. 


AIR ATTACK INCIDENT These meetings 
were, however, interrupted during Oc- 
tober 12 when the North Korean- 
Chinese military authorities charged 
there had been two United Nations air 
attacks on the afternoon of that day 
within the atea of the Kaesong neutral 
zone. The meetings, nonetheless, were 
later resumed. 


These charges were investigated by 
the United Nations Command. The 
investigation, General Matthew B. 
Ridgway stated on October 15, indi- 
cated “beyond reasonable doubt that 
both the attacks were made by United 
Nations Command aircraft. 


“This incident,” he said, “is doubly 
regrettable, not only because it violates 
standing United Nations Command in- 
structions and consequently an agree- 
ment to which the United Nations 
Command is a party, but even more 
so because it resulted in the death of 
one 12-year-old boy and the wounding 
of his two-year-old brother.” 


Pointing out that the conduct of 
military operations must often result 
in casualties to innocent non-com- 
batants, he was “sincerely saddened in 
this instance, since this occurred in a 
zone considered as a neutral zone.” 


Speaking for “every member of the 
United Nations Command” in ex- 
pressing sympathy and heartfelt grief 
for the bereaved Korean family for 
their tragic loss, General Ridgway 
added that “it has heretofore been, and 
will continue to be the prime objec- 
tive of the United Nations Command 
to avoid loss of life and destruction of 
property of the non-combatant pop- 
ulation. To this end, the United Na- 
tions Command will continue its ef- 
forts to prevent any recurrence of in- 
cidents which may bring suffering to 
homeless individuals.” 


UNESCO TO ASSIST 
SYRIAN UNIVERSITY 


Syria and the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization concluded an agreement 
early in October under which UNESCO 
will send three experts to Syria. One 
will assist in library improvements 
now under way at the Syrian Uni- 
versity in Damascus. The two others 
will be scientists, one to teach zoology 
at the Faculty of Science at Damascus, 
and the second to start courses in 
electrical engineering at the Faculty of 
Engineering at Aleppo. 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 


ON YEAR’S WORK 


HE political objective of the 

United Nations must remain the 
establisnment of a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea. Meanwhile, 
security against continued or renewed 
aggression must be assured to the Re- 
public of Korea and support and as- 
sistance must be given for its demo- 
cratic development and the rebuilding 
of its economy. These are the con- 
clusions of the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea in its annual 
report to the General Assembly, is- 
sued on October 19. 


The seven-member Commission was 
created by the General Assembly last 
October. It was established to rep- 
resent the United Nations “‘a bringing 
about the establishment of a unified, 
independent and democratic govern- 
ment of all Korea” and was charged 
also with observing or reporting devel- 
opments. involving military conflict 
there and with facilitating the re- 
moval‘ of barriers to unification. It 
was to be available in Korea for 
observation and consultation in the 
development of representative govern- 
ment and was given relief and re- 
habilitation responsibilities. 


NARROWED SCOPE: The Commission’s 
69-page report deals first with develop- 
ments following the Chinese Com- 
munist intervention in Korea nearly 
a year ago. Noting that this large- 
scale intervention prevented it from 
carrying out the fundamental objec- 
tives of the Assembly’s resolution and 
narrowed the scope of its immediate 
activities, the Commission recalls its 
appeal of December 5 last, addressed 
to the Government and People of 
Communist China. This declared 
UNCURK’s readiness to take any step to 
remove misunderstanding, to consider 
any proposal likely to ensure condi- 
tions of stability in the northern fron- 
tier areas of an independent and united 
Korea, and to promote friendly rela- 
tions in that part of the world. 


Under the changed circumstances, 
the Commission decided to study 
probiems related to its ultimate aims 
of unification and rehabilitation, to 
follow every-day developments in the 
political and economic life of the 
country, to consult with the govern- 
ment and other United Nations 
authorities, and generally to support 
United Nations action in Korea. “The 
very presence in Korea of a political 
representative body of the United Na- 
tions,” the Commission observes in its 
report “has always had a stabilizing 
and helpful influence.” 
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IN KOREA 


REPUBLIC’S VIEWS: Referring to the Kae- 
song truce talks, the report notes that, 
although not directly involved in 
these negotiations, the Commission 
had relayed the views of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea. The 
latter had received with “apprehen- 
sion” and “widespread disappoint- 
ment” the announcement that armis- 
tice negotiations were soon to start. 
The President and other members of 
the Government had opposed any 
cease-fire without unification and with- 
out ensuring that further aggression 
was made impossible. Those opposing 
a cease-fire considered that it inferred 
an indefinite postponement of unifica- 
tion and also that undefeated enemy 
forces would be able to renew their 
aggression at any time. 

Following the initial approaches for 
an armistice conference, the Com- 
mission received a communication 
from the Korean Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, ennumerating five points which 
the cabinet regarded as a basis for a 
cease-fire. These were: complete with- 
drawal of Chinese Communist armies 
beyond the Manchurian boundaries; 
disarming of North Korean Commu- 
nists; United Nations agreement on 
preventing any third power from 
giving assistance to the North Korean 
Communists, militarily, financially, or 
otherwise; full participation by the 
Korean Republic in any international 
conference on any phase of the 
Korean problem; and, no considera- 
tion of any plan or program which 
conflicted with the sovereignty or ter- 
ritorial integrity of Korea. These 





KOREAN REFUGEES crowd onto open railway 
trucks for their trek southward from the 
battle zone. 


points were transmitted by the Com- 
mission to the relevant United Nations 
organs and to the Secretary-General. 


UNIFICATION: The report states that 
from information gathered by the 
Commission it appeared that opinion 
in the North generally favored joining 
the Republic of Korea. However, the 
Commission felt that any extension 
of the Republic’s sovereignty should 
not be an arbitrary step but one in 
which the people of the North should 
participate. It also felt it would be 
unwise to extend the Republic’s 
sovereignty northward before effective 
and permanent control had _ been 
established. The report stressed that 
the Commission would not favor pro- 
longed administration by the United 
Nations itself of any territory north 
of the 38th parallel, while the speed 
with which the Republic might ex- 
tend its jurisdiction would be limited 
by the shortage of trained men in 
various fields and the necessity for 
control by the military authorities in 
the area of military operations. 


TO YALU RIVER: With an improvement 
in the military situation late last 
March, the Commission was informed 
by the Acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs that the desire of “all loyal 
citizens” was for the restoration of 
its sovereignty to include that part 
of the country bounded by the former 
de jure frontiers in the North — the 
Yalu and Tumen Rivers. 

In reply, the Commission stated 
that it was “a matter of regret” that 
military events had so far prevented 
the full implementation of the General 
Assembly’s resolution calling for a 
unified, independent and democratic 
government in “the sovereign state of 
Korea.” At the same time the Com- 
mission expressed hopes that events 
in the near future would permit the 
realization of the aims of the As- 
sembly’s resolution. 

The Commission found that the 
Republic of Korea had withstood the 
strains of war “remarkably well” 
during the past year and that the ad- 
ministrative machinery had not dis- 
integrated in spite of the difficuties, 
confusion and danger. Considering 
that the Republic’s political institu- 
tions are still in a formative stage, the 
Commission believes that when hos- 
tilities end Korea will, with slowly 
acquired administrative experience and 
with international aid, continue to 
develop democratic institutions. Ex- 
ecutive policies still emanate directly 
from the President, but it is noted 
that the Prime Minister’s role has 
grown in significance since the ap- 
pointment to that post of Mr. John 
M. Chang. The vast majority of the 
people, says the Commission, are still 
united in support of the Government’s 
resistance to aggression. Some oppo- 
sition comes from the extreme left, 
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mainly in the form of _ guerrilla 
activity. 

The report goes on to recount con- 
sultations with the Government on 
such matters as police administration, 
treatment of civilian prisoners, cases 
of corruption—‘in which there are 
many signs of progress and remedy”— 
and on the “Kuhchang Case” in 
which a large number of villagers in 
south-west Korea were tried by court 
martial and executed. The villagers 
had been charged with aiding guerrilla 
forces. Shortly afterwards the Com- 
mission learned that as a result of the 
incident three ministers had resigned 
from the Government and the military 
officers immediately involved were 
relieved of their commands and 
brought to trial, which is still pro- 
ceeding. There also have been further 
arrests in this connection. 


IN NORTH KOREA: The report devotes 
considerable attention to conditions 
under the Communist regime in North 
Korea for which its sources of in- 
formation were chiefly captured offi- 
cial North Korean documents, the 
Korean Central Yearbook,  pub- 
lished in February 1950, and refugees. 
A committee of UNCURK, reporting on 
the subject of human rights and their 
observance in North Korea, stated 
that there was no real freedom of 
speech, press, or association, that 
there was Official discrimination against 
those holding religious beliefs, and in 
some instances active persecution of 
Christians. A group of Korean ex- 
patriates, described as “Soviet 
Koreans,” who returned from China 
and the U.S.S.R. in 1945, are believed 
dominant in North Korea today, This 
group includes Kim Il Sung, said to 
be a young Soviet Army officer who 
assumed the name of a famous Korean 
patriot. 

Quoting a description of elections 
in North Korea by persons who par- 
ticipated in them, the revort states 
that one candidate for each post was 
the general rule and voters could only 
signify whether or not they favored 
that candidate. The ballot was not 
secret and voting was compulsory. 

The Commission is convinced that 
the vast number of persons who have 
left North Korea for the South since 
1945 is itself “a striking commentary 
on the degree of dissatisfaction which 
has prevailed in North Korea under 
the Communist regime.” A minimum 
estimate of refugees from the North 
since the outbreak of fighting is given 
as 500.000, although the report states 
that other sources believe the total to 
be much higher. If transport had been 
available, it is certain that many more 
would have left North Korea upon 
the withdrawal of United Nations 
forces across the 38th parallel last 
December. 


REFUGEES: The intervention of the 
Chinese Communist forces last winter 
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swelled the number of refugees to 
millions. Neary twenty per cent of 
the Republic’s total population then 
left their homes while thousands of 
other refugees poured down the roads 
from North Korea. In December, 
1950, and January, 1951, over a mil- 
lion and a half people vacated the 
city of Seoul. The Commission believes 
that such a mass exodus is explained 
by the ferocity which marked the first 
occupation of the city by the North 
Koreans. In this respect the reports 
notes that many thousands of Seoul 
residents disappeared during _ this 
period and the fate of most of them is 
still unknown. Fear of another reign 
of terror led to the trek southward in 
December, 1950, and this flow slack- 
ened only with the halting of the Com- 
munist offensive in the Spring of 1951. 

In addition to transient refugee 
camps in forward areas, large refugee 
centres have been set up on the islands 
of Koje-do and Cheju-do and in the 
southern provinces. A proportion of 
the refugee army has now returned 
to areas newly recovered by military 
action. But the Commission warns: 
“Once more the problem will arise 
of shelter, fuel and warm clothing, 
not only for refugees but for many 
other Koreans.” 


CIVIL AID: Closely allied to the refu- 
gee problem is that of civil assistance. 
The report details action taken in 
this sphere. By last August more than 
$58 million of supplies and equip- 
ment had been delivered in Korea as 
part of the civilian relief and as- 
sistance program, organized by the 
Unified Command and the United Na- 
tions Secretary-General in response to 
the Security Council’s resolution of 
July 31, 1950. Of this total $16 mil- 
lion came from United Nations con- 
tributions other than those of the 
United States. In addition to the 
nearly $42 million-worth of goods 
and equipment procured with United 
States funds for the civil assistance 
program, United States sources have 
also provided ECA supplies totalling 
$30 million; civilian supplies and equip- 
ment furnished by the army exceeding 
$43 million; and raw materials de- 
livered to the Republic of Korea 
Army exceeding $10 million. Further 
expenditures estimated at $200 million 
have been made for such items as 
services rendered by United States 
military authorities in rehabilitation 
projects, movement of refugees, and 
salaries of persons engaged in civil 
assistance and economic aid. 

The civil assistance program ‘is 
handled by the United Nations 
Civil Assistance Command, Korea 
(UNCACK) whose primary mission has 
been to prevent disease, starvation and 
unrest among the population. States 
the Commission: “That the countless 
refugees were so well cared for in the 
face of almost overwhelming diffi- 





culties is a great tribute to the civil 
assistance effort in Korea.” 

A major achievement of the United 
Nations authorities has been the suc- 
cessful fight against epidemics and 
disease. The report reveals that seventy 
per cent of the population in South 
Korea have been inoculated against 
smallpox, typhoid and typhus. By 
last August, nearly 12,500,000 refu- 
gees had been dusted with DDT to 
prevent typhus, while a cholera im- 
munization program is nearing com- 
pletion. 

With regard to the relief and re- 
habilitation program in Korea, to be 
co-ordinated under UNKRA (the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency), the Commission states that 
this will provide an opportunity to 
demonstrate what can be accomplished 
by international co-operation. The 
closest co-operation is urged between 
the United Nations political repre- 
sentatives in Korea and the Agent- 
General of UNKRA “if the reconstruc- 
tion program is to succeed.” The Com- 
mission feels that the seat of UNKRA 
should be established in Korea as 
soon as possible. 

Technical assistance, declares the 
Commission, “is one of the most 
fruitful forms of immediate aid that 
may be offered to the Republic of 
Korea.” It notes that the Govern- 
ment has requested the services of 
foreign technical consultants in such 
fields as monetary policy, taxation, 
public administration, agriculture, 
public health and education. UNCURK 
believes, however, that it is still too 
early for the Economic and Social 
Council to consider an overall plan 
for long-term development in Korea. 
Unknown elements include the period 
during which military operations will 
continue, the amount of _ further 
damage which may be inflicted, and 
the consequent size and scope of the 
rehabilitation program. 


ECONOMY: In a section dealing with 
economic and social questions the 
report recalls that prior to aggression 
good prospects existed that, within a 
reasonable period, South Korea’s 
economy would have been capable of 
sustaining it with a minimum of ex- 
ternal aid. But a large proportion of 
the country’s industrial facilities have 
now been destroyed and _ industrial 
operations in the corner untouched by 
war—the Taegu-Masan-Pusan area— 
are limited by electric power and raw 
materials shortages. Machinery is 
overworked and shows the effects of 
insufficiant maintenance. 

On the other hand, the Commission 
notes that agriculture has suffered 
comparatively little damage through 
the fighting. Crops planted before the 
aggression were gathered after most 
of South Korea had been restored to 
United Nations control. The lack of 
fertilizer and draft animals, together 
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with increased consumption due to the 
swollen population, will necessitate 
food imports this year. 

The Commission feels that stronger 
Governmental action is needed to 
combat inflation, the present magni- 
tude of which is said to be “alarming.” 
Measures should be directed toward 
reducing purchasing power and _ in- 
creasing the amount of goods avail- 
able. Tax collections should be im- 
proved and non-essential government 
expenditure reduced. Production must 
also be increased and goods imported 
on a larger scale. 


“HISTORIC MILESTONE”: The Commission 
describes the collective action taken 
in Korea by the United Nations as “a 
milestone in history” and in its con- 
clusion states: “The Korean people 
have suffered great hardships, but have 
remained firm in their determination 
to resist aggression and to save the 
integrity of their country and preserve 
its cultural traditions. Continued sup- 
port and assistance by the United Na- 
tions, through its political representa- 
tive in Korea and the United Nations 
economic and social agencies, will 
help the Korean people to mend the 


wounds and damage of war and to 
keep their place among the free na- 
tions of the world.” 

A final section of the report, signed 
at Pusan on September 5, contains the 
Commission’s analysis and _ general 
conclusions (See below). The Mem- 
ber nations of the Commission are: 
Australia, Chile, Netherlands, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Thailand and Tur- 
key. Principal Secretary of UNCURK 
is Mr. Constantin A. Stavropoulos, 
who is also personal representative of 
the Secreatry-General in Korea. 





| “A MILESTONE IN HISTORY”—COLLECTIVE ACTION AGAINST AGGRESSION 


THe Commission has agreed unani- 
mously on the analysis and general 
conclusions set out below. 

The United.Nations decision to resist 
the armed attack on the Republic of 
Korea has been a practical demonstration 
of the determined will of the vast major- 
ity of the world community to put an end 
to aggression. Fifty-eight nations from 
all over the world, by giving support in 
men or material or by denying material 
to the aggressors, have displayed their 
solidarity under the Charter in the face 
of a threat to the peace. This enforce- 
ment of the principle of collective secur- 
ity through a world-wide international 
organization is a milestone in history. 

When, in October 1950, the General 
Assembly adopted the resolution on the 
problem of the independence of Korea, 
it seemed that the military mission of the 
United Nations in Koréa was almost ac- 
complished: the aggressor had suffered 
a crushing defeat, and hopes were high 
that peace would soon be restored. A 
unified, independent, democratic Korea 
appeared to be emerging. 

It was then that the new aggression 
occurred and the armies of the People’s 
Republic of China swept down from the 
north to rekindle the fighting, to multiply 
many times over misery and death both 
in the south and the north, and to frus- 
trate the hopes for early achievement of 
the United Nations objectives. 

While determinedly repelling aggres- 
sion, the United Nations has stood willing 
and ready to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities on reasonable terms. At the 
time that this report is written, however, 
the prospects for an early restoration of 
peace in the area remain uncertain. 

Nevertheless, certain basic facts will 
have to be considered whenever, after 
the end of hostilities, a political settle- 
ment is sought in order to achieve the 
objectives of the United Nations in Korea 
by peaceful means. 

Korea in its long history has often 
experienced invasion. Chinese, Mongols, 
Japanese, Manchus, and again Japanese 
have fought for control of the country. 
The Sino-Japanese war of 1894 and the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904 were waged 
basically because of the strategic position 
of the peninsula. In its past, Korea has 
been divided at times not only into two 
but sometimes into three territorial units. 
However, despite invasion and division, 
there has emerged in Korea a nation of 
one race, one language and one culture— 
a people who have always resisted any 
kind of foreign domination. 
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It is, therefore, a commonplace to 
repeat once again that any division of 
the country is unnatural, and that unifica- 
tion will remain the aim of every Korean. 

Never has doubt been expressed from 
anywhere regarding this fact. It is in the 
method of achieving the common objec- 
tive of unification that disagreement has 
persistently existed since the division of 
the country in 1945. The one side, the nu- 
merically stronger south, has always been 
willing to obtain the objective by interna- 
tionally recognized democratic means. 
The other, numerically weaker north, has 
not. It has preferred intimidation, sub- 
version and, finally, aggression. 

Basing itself on past experience, the 
United Nations Commission on Korea 
noted that it had appeared to them; before 
the aggression took place, that unification 
through negotiation was unlikely to be 
achieved if such unification involved the 
holding of internationally supervised 
elections on a democratic basis in the 
whole of Korea. Experience suggested, 
the previous Commission said, that the 
North Korean authorities would never 
agree to such elections. Since then, no 
indication to the contrary has come from 
North Korea. 

All proposals for a settlement hitherto 
made by the North Korean authorities 
or their supporters would, in fact, limit 
the free choice of the people of Korea, 
and would bring about substitution of 
dictation by a small group or party for 
the freely elected government which al- 
ready exists south of the 38th parallel. 

On the method of election no compro- 
mise can be accepted of a nature which 
would wrong the great majority of the 
people of the country. The principle of 
“leave Korea to the Koreans,” so often 
proclaimed by those who condone aggres- 
sion, is in truth the basis of the General 
Assembly resolutions whereby the United 
Nations, through its Commissions, would 
ensure free elections—as in fact it did 
in South Korea. 

Irrespective, however, of whether a 
political settlement between north and 
south, making possible the unification of 
the country as a democratic nation, is a 
question of the present or the future, the 
political objective of the United Nations 
must remain the establishment of a uni- 
fied, independent and democratic Korea. 

In the meantime, security against con- 
tinued or renewed aggression must be 
assured to the Republic of Korea, and 
support and assistaace must be given 
towards its democratic development and 
the rebuilding of its economy. 


The need for a great international 
effort in the economic field is in no way 
diminished. As the nations of the world 
banded together to repel aggression, so 
are they joining to help the victim re- 
cover from the devastation brought about 
by that aggression. These efforts must 
not be relaxed. 

The relief and rehabilitation program 
in Korea is a United Nations effort. For 
sound practical reasons, the main task 
is now being discharged by the United 
Nations Command while military opera- 
tions continue. Later, the responsibility 
will pass to the Agent General of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency. This relief and rehabilitation 
program, co-ordinated under one operat- 
ing authority (UNKRA), will offer an 
opportunity for the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies to demonstrate 
what can be accomplished by interna- 
tional co-operation. 

During hostilities, and even after the 
fighting has ceased, some political repre- 
sentation of the United Nations is needed 
in Korea to perform functions such as 
the following: 

(i) To observe developments in Korea 
and report to the Members of the United 
Nations and to the General Assembly; 

(ii) To be a political co-ordinating 
agent of United Nations action in Korea: 

(iii) To consult with and, whenever 
appropriate, assist the Government of the 
Republic of Korea; 

(iv) To undertake or assist in any 
tasks that may be necessary or would 
appear appropriate in the effort of finding 
a settlement of the Korean question; 

(v) To discharge such responsibilities 
as may be assigned to it by the General 
Assembly in relation to the economic 
machinery of the United Nations in 
Korea; 

(vi) To represent generally the United 
Nations in Korea and provide a con- 
tinuing demonstration that the United 
Nations will protect legitimate Korean 
interests. 

The Korean people have suffered great 
hardships, but have remained firm in 
their determination to resist aggression, 
and to save the integrity of their country 
and preserve its cultural traditions. Con- 
tinued support and assistance by the Unit- 
ed Nations, through its political organ 
in Korea and the United Nations eco- 
nomic and social agencies, will help the 
Korean people to mend the wounds and 
damage of war and to keep their place 
among the free nations of the world. 
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ISSUES CONFRONTING GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


tpn sixth regular session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations will convene on November 6 in 
Paris. 

The provisional agenda (document A/1870) containing 
58 items was issued on September 7, and the supplementary 
list (document A/1900) containing nine items on October 
i 

“Additional items of an important and urgent character,” 
says Rule 15 of the Assembly’s rules of procedure, “pro- 
posed for inclusion in the agenda less than 30 days before 
the opening of a regular session or during a regular ses- 
sion, may be placed on the agenda, if the General As- 
sembly so decides by a majority of the Members present 
and voting. No additional item may be considered until 
seven days have elapsed since it was placed on the agenda, 
unless the General Assembly, by a two-thirds majority of 
the Members present and voting, decides otherwise, and 
until a Committee has reported upon the question con- 
cerned.” 

At the beginning of a session, the General Committee 
(which consists of the President, the seven Vice-Presidents, 
and the Chairmen of the six Main Committees) considers 
the provisional agenda, the supplementary list, and any 
requests for the inclusion of additional items, and reports 
to the Assembly. On the basis of this report, the agenda is 
adopted, and the various items allocated to appropriate 
‘Committees. 

Items are listed below in the order in which they appear 
in the provisional agenda and the supplementary list. This 
is not necessarily the order in which they will appear on 
the agenda as adopted by the Assembly. The notes on 
each item are given as background information. 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the Delegation of 
Iran. 

The Chairman of the Delegation from which the Presi- 
dent of the previous session was elected presides until the 
Assembly elects a President for the new session. Ambas- 
sador Nasrollah Entezam of Iran was President of the 
fifth regular session. 


2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation. 

According to Rule 64 of the rules of procedure, “im- 
mediately after the opening of the first plenary meeting 
of each session of the General Assembly, the President 
shall invite the representatives to observe one minute of 
silence dedicated to prayer or meditation.” This was done 
for the first time at the last, fifth, session. 


3. Appointment of a Credentials Committee. 


The Credentials Committee, appointed at the beginning 
of each session on the proposal of the President, consists 
of nine members. It examines the credentials of repre- 
sentatives and reports thereon to the Assembly. 


4. Election of the President. 


The President is elected by secret ballot and by simple 
majority. There are no nominations. 


5. Constitution of the Main Committees and Election of Officers. 


The bulk of the Assembly’s work is done through the 
Main Committees, committees in which all the Member 
states are represented. The agenda items are referred to 
One or other of these committees although some may be 
disposed of by the Assembly directly. The committees 
discuss the items in detail and report with their draft 
resolutions and conclusions to the plenary meetings which 
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take final action. The six regular main committees are: 
The First (Political and Security) Committee; The Second 
(Economic and Financial) Committee; The Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee; The Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee; The Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee; and The Sixth (Legal) Committee. 
The Assembly may, and often does, designate an additional 
committee generally called an Ad Hoc political committee. 
Immediately after the Main Committees are constituted, 
the Assembly sits in committee for brief sessions to elect 
the chairman of each main committee. 


6. Election of Vice-Presidents. 


Seven Vice-Presidents are elected by secret ballot after 
the election of the Chairmen of the Main Committees. The 
President of the Assembly, the Vice-Presidents and the 
Chairmen of the Main Committees constitute the General 
Committee. The Vice-Presidents are chosen in order to 
insure the representative character of the General Com- 
mittee. Election is by simple majority. 


7. Adoption of the Agenda. 


All the items submitted for inclusion on the agenda are 
considered by the General Committee which reports to 
the Assembly with its recommendations. The Assembly 
adopts the agenda by a majority of members present and 
voting. 


8. Opening of the General Debate. 
The heads of delegations usually make general policy 
statements during the general debate. 


9. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization. 


Article 98 of the Charter requires the Secretary- 
General to make an annual report to the Assembly on the 
work of the Organization. The present report (A/1844) 
describes the activities of the various organs of the United 
Nations for the period July 1, 1950 to June 31, 1951. 

In his introduction to the report, which was issued 
separately on October 11 (A/1844 Add. 1), the Secretary- 
General reviews the results of six years work of the United 
Nations and offers several thoughts and suggestions for 
the consideration of the Assembly. These cover further 
development of United Nations collective security; further 
efforts at peaceful settlement; periodic meetings of the 
Security Council; universality of Membership; and other 
steps toward strengthening the work of the United Nations 
for peace. These last include technical and financial assist- 
ance for economic development. 


10. Report of the Security Council. 


The report (A/1873), covering the period from July 
16, 1950, to July 15, 1951, was approved by the Security 
Council on August 31 by a vote of 10-0, with 1 abstention 
(the U.S.S.R.). The Charter requires the Council to sub- 
mit to the Assembly for its consideration annual and, when 
necessary, special reports which must include an account 
of the measures decided on or taken by the Council to 
maintain international peace and security. As in other 
years, the report is essentially a summary and guide re- 
flecting the broad lines of the debates. At the last four 
sessions, the Assembly “took note” of the Council’s reports. 


11. Report of the Economic and Social Council. 


Each year the General Assembly reviews the activities 
of the Economic and Social Council and its subsidiary 
organs, on the basis of the Council’s annual report. This 
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year’s report, to be issued shortly, covers the period 
August 16, 1950-September 21, 1951, during which the 
Council held two sessions. 

Some of the questions dealt with in the report, such as 
economic development of under-developed areas, land re- 
form, human rights, and questions relating to refugees — 
on which the Council has recommended specific Assembly 
action — appear as separate items on the agenda (see 
below). 


12. Report of the Trusteeship Council. 


The Trusteeship Council’s annual report (document 
A/1856) covers its third special session, held last Novem- 
ber, its eighth session held January 30 to March 16, 1951, 
and its ninth session held June 5 to July 30, 1951. (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 7, and vol. XI, no. 4 for reviews 
of the sessions). The greater part of the report deals with 
the Council’s examination of the annual reports submitted 
by the Administering Authorities of the eleven Trust Ter- 
ritories: Tanganyika, Cameroons, and Togoland, under 
United Kingdom administration; Ruanda-Urundi, under 
Belgian administration; Cameroons and Togoland under 
French administration; Somaliland under Italian adminis- 
tration; Western Samoa under New Zealand administration; 
Nauru and New Guinea under Australian administration, 
and the Pacific Islands under United States administration. 

Other chapters of the report deal with such questions 
as the examination of petitions; the problem of the unifica- 
tion of the Ewes—a tribe of about one million people at 
present divided between the two Togolands and the Gold 
Coast colony; reports of the Visiting Mission to Pacific 
Trust Territories; the organization and functions of mis- 
sions; arrangements for the Visiting Mission to East Africa; 
and the revision of the provisional questionnaire, which 
forms the basis on which Administering Authorities report 
to the Council. The.report also covers questions specifi- 
cally referred to the Council by the General Assembly, 
including educational development; technical aid for terri- 
tories; abolishment of corporal punishment (see item 34); 
information on the United Nations to the indigenous in- 
habitants; and the flying of the United Nations flag in the 
territories. The report also deals with organizational ques- 
tions. 


13. Election of three non-permanent members of the Security Council. 


The present non-permanent members of the Council are 
Brazil, Ecuador, India, the Netherlands, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia. The two-year terms of Ecuador, India, and 
Yugoslavia expire at the end of 1951. The voting is by 
secret ballot, and a two-thirds majority is required for 
election. Retiring members are not eligible for immediate 
re-election. Due regard is specially paid, in the first in- 
stance, to the contribution of Members of the United Na- 
tions to the maintenance of international peace and security 
and to the other purposes of the Organization, and also 
to equitable geographical distribution. 


14. Election of six members of the Economic and Social Council. 

Six of the eighteen members of the Economic and Social 
Council retire each year after serving three years on the 
Council. Election for these seats is by secret ballot and a 
two-thirds majority is required. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. 

The present members of the Council are: Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Iran, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Sweden, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States and Uruguay. 

The six whose terms expire at the end of this year are: 
Belgium, Chile, China, France, India and Peru. 


15. Elections of members of the International Court of Justice. 
(a) Election of a member of the Court to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dr. J. P. de Barros e Azevedo. 


On May 29, 1951, the Security Council decided that an 
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election to fill this vacancy should be held during the 
sixth session of the General Assembly before the regular 
election described below. 


(b) Election of five members of the Court in accordance 
with Article 13, paragraph 1, of the Statute. 

The terms of five of the fifteen members of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice expire on February 5, 1952. 
Judges are elected from persons of high moral character 
who are qualified for the highest judicial offices in their 
countries Or are jurisconsults of recognized competence in 
international law. No two may be of the same nationality. 
Elections are by absolute majorities in simu'taneous but 
separate votings by the Security Council and the General 
Assembly. The nominations are made by national groups 
in the Permanent Court of Arbitration. In countries not 
belonging to the Permanent Court of Arbitration the 
nomination is by national groups appointed by the govern- 
ments. The Statute of the Court provides that the electors 
shall bear in mind not only the individual qualifications of 
the candidates but also that in the Court as a whole the 
main forms of civilizations and the principal legal systems 
of the world are represented. 

The five members whose term of office expires on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952, are Isidro Fabela Alfaro, of Mexico; Green 
H. Hackworth, of the United States; Helge Klaestad, of 
Norway; Sergei Borisovich Krylov, of the U.S.S.R.; and 
Charles De Visscher, of Belgium. 

Retiring members are eligible for re-election. Thirty-two 
candidates, including the five incumbents, have been 
nominated by the national groups for the regular election. 
Ten candidates have been named to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr. J. P. de Barros e Azevedo. 


16. International control of atomic energy: report of the Committee 
of Twelve (resolution 496 (V) of December 13, 1950). 

By this resolution, the Assembly established a Committee 
consisting of the eleven members of the Security Council 
and Canada (the Committee of Twelve)—the same mem- 
bers as in the Atomic Energy Commission—to report “on 
ways and means whereby the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments may be co-ordinated and on the advisability of their 
functions being merged and placed under a new and con- 
solidated disarmament commission.” 

The Committee of Twelve finished its work on Septem- 
ber 28, 1951, when it approved its report to the Assembly 
(A/1922) by a vote of 10-1 (the U.S.S.R.), with 1 absten- 
tion (India). 

The Committee recommends dissolution of the two ex- 
isting commissions and the establishment of a single com- 
mission under the Security Council. 


17. The problem of the independence of Korea: report of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (resolution 376 (V) of October 7, 1950). 

As established by this Assembly resolution, the Com- 
mission consists of Australia, Chile, the Netherlands, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Thailand, and Turkey. Its report 
(A/1881) says that the large-scale intervention by the 
People’s Republic of China prevented the Commission 
from carrying out its fundamental objectives and narrowed 
the scope of its immediate activities. No appropriate steps 
could be taken to ensure stability, nor constituent measures 
to establish a unified, independent, and democratic gov- 
ernment. Significant work for rehabilitation of even a part 
of Korea was also precluded by the extensive military 
operations. 

The political objective of the United Nations, says the 
Commission, must remain the establishment of a unified, 
independent, and democratic Korea. Meanwhile, security 
against continued or renewed aggression must be assured 
to the Republic of Korea, and support and assistance must 
be given for its democratic development and economic 
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rebuilding. The Commission stresses that during, and even 
after the hostilities, some political representation of the 
United Nations should be retained. 


18. Methods which might be used to maintain and strengthen inter- 
national peace and security in accordance with the Purposes 
and Principles of the Charter: report of the Collective Measures 
Committee (resolution 377 A (V) (section D) of November 3, 
1950). 


The Collective Measures Committee, established by the 
Assembly’s “Uniting for Peace” resolution, was directed to 


study and report to the Security Council and the Assembly 
on methods which might be used to maintain and strength- 
en international peace and security in accordance with 
the Purposes and Principles of the Charter, taking account 
of collective self-defence and regional arrangements. The 
Committee was composed of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, the Philippines, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United States, Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Its report (A/1891), aderted unanimously on October 
3, 1951, embodies the recommendations of its three sub- 
sidiary committees on political, economic and financial, 
and military measures, which form separate chapters of 
the report. 

The Committee’s report, the first systematic study on 
the organization of collective security, deals with the tech- 
niques, machinery, and procedures to co-ordinate national 
and international measures. These include steps to be taken 
in advance in order to make any future measures speedy 
and effective, and arrangements necessary after the applica- 
tion of collective measures has been decided on. 

The Committee recommends the following preparatory 
steps: 

States should take further action to maintain elements 
in their armed forces so trained, organized, and equipped 
that they could promptly be made available in accordance 
with their constitutional processes, for service as United 
Nations units; 

States should take the necessary steps to enable them 
to provide assistance and facilities for United Nations 
forces in support of collective military measures; 

They should examine their legislation and administrative 
regulations to ensure that they can carry out, promptly 
and effectively, United Nations collective measures; 

And they should continue to survey their resources to 
determine the nature and scope of the assistance they can 
render. 

The report outlines four sets of guiding principles— 
those of general application, and those having special rela- 
tion to political, economic and financial, and collective 
military measures. 

The immediate objective of the United Nations collec- 
tive military measures, the Committee says, will be to 
come to the aid of the victim of aggression in defence of 
its territorial integrity or political independence. The guid- 
ing principles in this group concern largely the designation 
of an Executive Military Authority, consisting of a state 
Or group of states, in order to provide an agency for ef- 
fectively conducting military operations. 

Further study by the United Nations in consultation with 
governments and international bodies, the Committee 
declares, is still needed in regard both to economic and 
financial and to military collective measures. 


19. Threats to the political independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece: 


(a) Report of the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans (resolution 382 B (V) of December 1, 
1950). 


In its report (A/1857), the Special Committee states 
that the threat to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece continues, although its character has 
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changed since the retreat of the guerrilla forces in 1949. 
The report charges that the guerrillas are receiving ex- 
ternal aid from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Rumania, and that “a widespread and 
carefully co-ordinated system now exists for collecting, 
training, and eventually smuggling armed subversive groups 
into Greece across the Albanian and Bulgarian frontiers.” 
The report recommends that the Assembly “consider the 
advisability of maintaining United Nations vigilance over 
the Balkans in the light of the present nature of the threat 
to peace in that area.” 

The present Committee was continued at the fifth session 
“until the sixth session.” 


(b) Repatriation of Greek children: reports of the Sec- 
retary-General and of the International Red Cross 
Organizations (resolution 382 C (V) of December 
1, 1950). 

At its last session, the Assembly noted with grave con- 
cern that not a single Greek child had been returned to 
his native land and that, except for Yugoslavia, no coun- 
try harboring Greek children had taken definite action to 
comply with the resolutions on the subject unanimously 
adopted at two successive Assembly sessions. 


The Assembly in 1950 also established a standing com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of Peru, the Philip- 
pines, and Sweden, to consult with the Secretary-General 
and representatives of the states concerned on the early 
repatriation of Greek children. The International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies were asked to co-operate with this standing com- 
mittee. 

The Secretary-General and the International Red Cross 
Organizations will report to the Assembly. 

In a memorandum to the Secretary-General on August 
3, 1951 (A/1848), the Red Cross bodies said that, despite 
two and a half years of unremitting work, results had 
been “meagre.” The difficulties they had experienced and 
were still experiencing, they said, were traceable to one 
common cause, “the total and regrettable absence of con- 
structive co-operation by the majority of the Red Cross 
Societies in the harboring countries.” Difficulties in the 
practical field had also arisen from certain terms in the 
Assembly resolutions. 


20. Libya (resolution 289 (IV) of November 21, 1949): 


(a) Annual report of the United Nations Commissioner 
in Libya. 


In 1949 the Assembly recommended that Libya should 
be constituted an independent and sovereign state not later 
than January 1, 1952, and that a constitution for Libya 
should be determined by representatives of the inhabitants 
of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan, meeting together 
in a National Assembly. To assist the people of Libya in 
formulating a constitution and establishing an independent 
government, the Assembly appointed a United Nations 
Commissioner and established an Advisory Council. 

Mr. Adrian Pelt was elected Commissioner and the 
Advisory Council is composed of one representative each 
of Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan, United Kingdom and 
the United States, together with one representative of the 
people of the three regions of Libya, and one representative 
of the minorities in Libya. 

A Constitution, creating a United Kingdom of Libya, 
was approved unanimously by the Libyan National As- 
sembly on October 7. The report of the United Nations 
Commissioner on this and other developments in Libya will 
be considered by the General Assembly. 


(b) Annual Reports of the Administering Powers in 
Libya. 

The Assembly resolution also calls on the present Ad- 

ministering Powers in Libya, the United Kingdom (for 
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Tripolitania and Cyrenaica) and France (for the Fezzan), 
to report annually on steps taken to implement these 
decisions. 


21. Libya. Problem of war damages: report of the Secretary-General 
(resolution 389 (V) of December 15, 1950). 

By this resolution the Secretary-General was instructed 
to study the problem of war damages in connection with 
the technical and financial assistance which Libya may 
request from the Economic and Social Council, and to re- 
port on the subject to the sixth session of the General 


Assembly. 


22. The appropriate adjustment of the frontiers between Egypt and 
the former Italian colony of Libya, with particular reference to 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of Annex XI of the Treaty of Peace with 
Italy (resolution 391 (V) of December 14, 1950). 

Consideration of this item, included in the 1950 agenda 
at the request of Egypt which had proposed the item, was 
deferred to the sixth regular session. 


23. Threats to the political independence and territorial integrity of 
China and to the peace of the Far East, resulting from Soviet 
violations of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance 
of August 14, 1945, and from Soviet violations of the Charter of 
the United Nations (resolution 383 A (V) of December 1, 1950). 

The Assembly instructed the Interim Committee to 
continue inquiry on this item, which had been submitted 
by China in September 1949, and to report to the sixth 
session. Because the fifth session was not adjourned, how- 
ever, the Interim Committee, which meets only when the 

Assembly “is not actually in regular session,” was unable 

to meet in 1951. 


24. Palestine: 


(a) Report of the United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine. 


This Commission, which consists of the representatives 
of France, Turkey, and the United States, was established 
by the Assembly in December 1948 for the purpose, among 
other things, of assisting the Governments and authorities 
concerned to achieve a final settlement of all outstanding 
questions. 

At a conference which opened in Paris on September 
13, 1951, the Commission submitted concrete proposals 
for a settlement to Israel and Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Syria. This conference will be reported on by the Com- 
mission in its report to the Assembly. 


(b) Assistance to Palestine refugees: report of the Direc- 
tor of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (resolution 
302 (IV) of December 8, 1949). 


John D. Blandford, Jr., was appointed Director of the 
Agency on June 19, 1951, succeeding Howard Kennedy. 
The Director is assisted by an Advisory Commission com- 
posed of representatives of France, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

At the end of August 1951 there were 877,540 refu- 
gees registered with the Agency. In December 1950 the 
Assembly decided that for the financial year beginning 
July 1, 1951, UNRWa would require $20,000,000 for relief 
and $30,000,000 for reintegration projects. Money for 
UNRWa is raised by voluntary contributions from govern- 
ments. As of October 1, 1951, 28 governments had 
pledged a total of approximately $38,000,000. 


25. Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South 
Africa (resolution 395 (V) of December 2, 1950). 

The Assembly considered this question in 1946 and 
again in 1947. In May 1949, it invited India, Pakistan, and 
the Unian of South Africa to hold a round-table discussion, 
taking into consideration the purposes and principles of 
Hw a and the Universal Declaration of Human 

ights. 
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At preliminary talks in Capetown in February 1950, 
agreement was reached on an agenda for a round-table 
conference to explore ways and means of settling the 
question, but India declined to go ahead with the con- 
ference on the ground that the Union Government had 
resorted to new discriminatory legislation. South Africa 
contended that this was a matter of domestic jurisdiction. 

The Assembly, on December 2, 1950, recommended that 
the three Governments proceed to hold a round-table 
conference on the basis of their agreed agenda, “bearing 
in mind the provisions of the Charter . . . and of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights.” The resolution 
stated that a policy of racial segregation (apartheid) was 
necessarily based on doctrines of racial discrimination. In 
the event of failure to hold the conference before April 1, 
1951, or to reach agreement within a reasonable time, a 
commission of three members was to be established to 
assist the parties in carrying through appropriate negotia- 
tions. 

The Assembly called on the three Governments, pending 
the conclusion of the negotiations, to refrain from taking 
any steps which would prejudice success, particularly 
implementation or enforcement of the provisions of the 
Group Areas Act. 

In separate communications to the Secretary-General 
in March 1951 (A/1787, 1794), South Africa and India 
explained their positions. The Union was unable to accept 
the Assembly’s resolution as the basis for a round-table 
conference on the ground that the terms of the resolution 
constituted intervention in a matter essentially within the 
Union’s domestic jurisdiction. However, South Africa 
adhered to the policy agreed on at Capetown in 1950. 

India, on the other hand, considered that the resolution 
was best designed to secure discussion of the subject in 
an atmosphere free from prejudice. Since South Africa had 
declined a conference on the basis of that resolution, India 
felt that it had no option but to bring the matter to the 
notice of the United Nations for action. 

26. Economic development of under-developed countries: report of 
the Economic and Social Council. 

(a) Financing of economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries (resolution 400 (V) of November 
20, 1950). 

At its last session, the Assembly asked the Economic 
and Social Council for recommendations on practical 
methods, conditions and policies for an adequate expansion 
and steadier flow of capital, both private and public, to 
aid the economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries. In doing so, it was to pay special attention to the 
financing of non-self-liquidating projects basic to econo- 
mic development. 

At its thirteenth session, the Council asked the Inter- 
national Bank to report on the contribution which might 
be made by an international finance corporation for pro- 
moting the financing of productive private enterprise in 
under-developed countries. The Bank and other credit 
agencies, it was further urged, should continue expanding 
their lending operations in these countries. On securing 
capital for basic non-self-liquidating projects, the Council 
asked the Secretary-General to formulate practicable 
methods on grant assistance. 

With the object of securing an expanded and steadier 
flow of private capital, the Council further addressed 
several recommendations both to countries able to export 
capital and to those seeking it. 

In addition to its request on the problem of financing, 
the Assembly asked the Council last year to study the 
volume and distribution of national income in under- 
developed countries, an adequate knowledge of which, it 
considered, was essential to enable these countries to 
mobilize their resources more effectively. 

Two reports were considered at the Council’s thirteenth 
session: one by the Secretary-General, and one from the 
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International Monetary Fund. The former dealt with: 
levels and sources of national income in various countries; 
foreign commitments and claims; and the international 
distribution of national income. The latter dealt with 
investment services of under-developed countries and their 
statutory and administrative measures to provide for servic- 
ing foreign investment in times of exchange stringency. 

The Council asked the Secretary-General and the Fund 
to continue giving attention to the volume and distribu- 
tion of national income of under-developed countries and 
their capacity to service foreign investments. They were 
also asked to encourage the preparation of basic statistical 
information on these matters in both developed and under- 
developed countries in a way that would take into account 
existing differences in their economic and social structures. 
(b) Land reform (resolution 401 (V) of November 20, 

1950). 

The Assembly at its last session asked the Economic and 
Social Council for recommendations on appropriate land 
reforms and other means of improving living conditions 
of agricultural workers, tenants and small and medium 
farmers. This it was to do on the basis of an analysis by 
the Secretary-General, in co-operation with FAO, of the 
degree to which unsatisfactory forms of agrarian structure, 
particularly land tenure, impede economic development and 
thus lower living standards. This analysis was considered 
at the thirteenth session of the Council. The Council then 
recommended a number of reforms to aid landless cultiva- 
tors as well as small and medium farmers. 

The Council further recommended that the specialized 
agencies, in co-operation with the United Nations, give 
high priority to land reform in their technical assistance 
programs. 

The Secretary-General, too, was asked to assist govern- 
ments, at their request, especially on the fiscal aspects of 
land reform. It also requested him to report, with recom- 
mendations, at least once every three years, on the basis 
of a questionnaire to governments, on progress and obsta- 
cles in the field of land reform. The resolution also draws 
the attention of governments concerned to the possibilities 
of free and voluntary agricultural co-operation and calls 
for a Secretariat report on agricultural co-operation. 


The Council recommends that the Assembly consider the 
subject of land reform from time to time. 


(c) Technical assistance for the economic development 
of under-develoved countries. 


The Economic and Social Council’s recommendations 
on the regular programs of technical assistance—that is, 
the programs financed out of the regular budget of the 
United Nations—are: (i) The program for training in 
public administration should be placed in a continuing 
basis and provided for in future budgets. (ii) The Assembly 
should note with approval that the same amounts as appro- 
priated for 1951 had been provided for in the 1952 budget 
estimates for technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment, advisory social welfare services and for training in 
public administration. (iii) Where additional technical as- 
sistance activities for under-developed countries in the 
fields of economic development, public administration and 
social welfare cannot be financed from the regular United 
Nations budget, the Assembly should recommend that 
they be considered under the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance, that is, the program financed out of 
special contributions and worked jointly by the United 
Nations and specialized agencies. 

As to the expanded program, the Council invited the 
Assembly to approve its proposals for arrangements to 
finance this program in 1952, through voluntary contribu- 
tions by governments. These contributions, it urged govern- 
ments, should be not less than the total ($20,069,411) 
pledged for the first financial period of the program ending 
December 31, 1951. The Assembly was further asked to 
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make appropriate arrangements for soliciting and receiv- 
ing such pledges at an early date. 
(d) Other related problems. 

Other economic development matters arising out of the 
Council’s annual report or raised by Member governments 
at the Assembly will be taken up under this section of the 
agenda. 


27. Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea: report of the United Nations 
Agent-General for Korean Reconstruction (resolution 410 A of 
December 1, 1950). 

To aid in the relief and rehabilitation of Korea, the 
General Assembly established the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) on December 1, 1950. 
J. Donald Kingsley was appointed Agent-General on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1951. He is assisted by an Advisory Committee 
consisting of Canada, India, United Kingdom, United 
States and Uruguay. UNKRA’s operations are financed by 
the contributions of Member States. The agency will 
report on its operations. 


28. Co-ordination between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies: 

(a) Administrative budgets of the specialized agencies 
and development of common services: report of the 
Secretary-General (resolution 411 (V) of December 
1, 1950). 

At its last session, the General Assembly asked the 
Secretary-General, after consultation with the executive 
heads of the specialized agencies and the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to 
report On progress made by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in achieving a common salary system, 
in developing common budgetary policies and a common 
form of budget, in increasing the use of soft currencies, 
in efficiencies and economies to be achieved through the 
further development of common services, and in dealing 
with arrears in contributions. 


(b) Concentration of effort and resources: report of the 
Economic and Social Council (resolution 413 (V) 
of December 1, 1950). 

The resources at the disposal of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, the General Assembly decided 
at its last session, should be applied where they were most 
needed. It therefore asked the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the specialized agencies to review, during 1951, 
their 1952 programs and, when initiating new projects, 
to indicate which current projects could be deferred, 
modified or eliminated so as to ensure that their work in 
the economic and social field might be most effectively 
carried on. 

At its thirteenth session, the Council resolved that in 
periodically reviewing their programs, the Council, its 
subsidiary bodies and the specialized agencies should 
endeavor to establish priorities and eliminate or defer less 
urgent projects. The Council also decided to consider the 
adoption of United \Nations priority programs in the eco- 
nomic and social fields at its fifteenth session. 


29. Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Measures of 
Implementation; report of the Economic and Social Council (reso- 
lution 421 A (V) of December 14, 1950). 

At its seventh session, held in April-May this year, the 
Commission on Human Rights drafted provisions for eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights for inclusion in the Draft 
Covenant on Human Rights, as directed by the Assembly. 
It also proposed a system for reporting, and formulated 
measures for implementation of the Covenant. Because of 
lack of time, however, the Commission could not comply 
with other Assembly directives such as the revision and 
redrafting of the first eighteen articles relating to civic and 
political rights. 

At its summer session this year, the Council considered 
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the Commission’s report, expressed appreciation for its 
work and asked it to complete its tasks. The Council trans- 
mitted the Commission’s report to the Assembly so that 
governments not represented on the Council or the Com- 
mission might have a chance to comment on the new draft 
provisions. Further, the Council invited the General As- 
sembly to reconsider its last year’s decision to include 
economic, social, and cultural rights in the same instru- 
ment with civic and political rights. 


30. Refugees and Stateless Persons (resolution 428 (V) of December 
14, 1950. Annex) 

(a) Report of the High Commissioner for Refugees 

The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
acts under the authority of the General Assembly to give 
international protection to refugees as defined by the 
Statute of his Office, and to assist voluntary repatriation 
or resettlement subject to the approval of the governments 
concerned. The Statute, adopted by the Assembly on De- 
cember 14, 1950, provides that the High Commissioner 
shall follow policy directives of the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly. High Commissioner 
van Heuven Goedhart’s report, which was considered by 
the Council, will now come up before the Assembly. The 
High Commissioner is entitled to present his views before 
the Assembly, the Council, and its subsidiary bodies. 
(b) Report of the Economic and Social Council 

In the part of the report which relates to refugees, the 


Economic and Social Council reports the setting up of an 
Advisory Committee as provided for in the Statute. The 
Council elected Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Den- 
mark, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, Italy, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, the Vatican, and Venezuela to this body which is 
to advise the High Commissioner, “at his request,” in the 
exercise of his functions. 


31. Problems of assistance to refugees: reports of the International 
Refugee Organization and of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
(resolution 430 (V) of December 14, 1950). 

In 1949, the International Refugee Organization re- 
ported to the Assembly on the special difficulties it was 
meeting in completing its program. At its fourth session, the 
Assembly addressed an urgent appeal to all states to give 
1RO the widest possible assistance. Examination of the 
problems cited by IRO was postponed to the fifth session 
which asked IRO to submit its observations to the present 
session. The High Commissioner for Refugees will also 
report to the Assembly (see item 30). 

IRO, which was originally scheduled to end its activities 
on June 30, 1950, was authorized to extend its work until 
September 30, 1951. The agency is now scheduled to stop 
work on December 31, 1951, except for moving a few 
additional groups of refugees early in 1952. 


32. Information on the implementation of Trusteeship Council and 
General Assembly resolutions relating to Trust Territories: report 
of the Secretary-General (resolution 436 (V) of December 2, 
1950). 

In reviewing the Council’s procedures and work program, 
the Assembly last year considered it necessary that both 
the General Assembly and the Trusteeship Council have at 
their disposal information on the implementation of the 
recommendations approved by both bodies in all matters 
relating to Chapters XII (International Trusteeship System) 
and XIII (The Trusteeship Council) of the Charter. It 
therefore requested the Secretary-General: (a) to prepare 
a classified list of these resolutions; (b) to report to the 
sixth session of the Assembly on the measures taken by 
the Administering Authorities to implement the resolutions, 
using as a source the reports of the Trusteeship Council; 
and, (c) if there has been no action by the Administering 
Authority in respect of any particular resolution, to set 
forth the reason given concerning that matter. 
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33. Rural economic development of the Trust Territories: Report of 
the Trusteeship Council (resolution 438 (V) of December 2, 1950). 


Equitable distribution and the proper utilization of land 
are essential to economic and social advancement. Recog- 
nizing this, the General Assembly recommended that the 
Trusteeship Council study the prevailing policies, laws and 
practices in the Trust Territories relating to land, land 
utilization and the alienation of land. In making this study, 
the Council was asked to take into account the present and 
future needs of the indigenous inhabitants from the stand- 
point of the basic objectives of Trusteeship, and the future 
economic requirements of the territories, as well as the 
social and economic consequences of the transfer of land 
to non-indigenous inhabitants. The Assembly asked the 
Council to make recommendations to the Administering 
Authorities that might lead to the economic and social 
advancement of the indigenous inhabitants, and to report 
to this session on the work done. A special committee was 
set up by the Council at its eighth session to study all 
questions concerning rural economic development in the 
territories. This committee completed preliminary work 
on its investigations last summer and will submit a final 
report to the Council’s tenth session, in January next. 


34. Abolition of corporal punishment in Trust Territories: reports of 
Administering Authorities (resolution 440 (V) of December 2, 
1950). 


At its fourth session, the Assembly endorsed the Trustee- 
ship Council’s earlier recommendation for the immediate 
abolition of corporal punishment in the Trust Territories. 
At its next session, the Assembly noted that the Trustee- 
ship Council had reported that such punishment was still 
being applied. It therefore recommended immediate mea- 
sures to bring about complete abolition and requested the 
Administering Authorities to report on this matter to the 
present session. 


35. Administrative Unions Affecting Trust Territories: report of the 
Trusteeship Council (resolution 443 (V) of December 12, 1950). 
The question of administrative, fiscal, or customs unions 
between Trust Territories and neighboring colonies has 
been the subject of several recommendations by both the 
General Assembly and the Trusteeship Council during the 
past four years. In 1948 the Assembly declared that such 
unions should remain strictly administrative in nature and 
scope and should not create conditions that will hamper 
the development of a Trust Territory as a distinct entity. 
Again, in 1949, the Assembly resolved that the Trusteeship 
Council should continue to observe the operation of all 
administrative unions. Such unions exist between the fol- 
lowing: British-administered Tanganyika, the Cameroons, 
and Togoland, and the non-self-governing territories of 
Kenya, Nigeria, and the Gold Coast, respectively; Belgian- 
administered Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo; and 
Australian-administered New Guinea and Papua. 

At its seventh session, in 1950, the Council established a 
Standing Committee to examine regularly the operation of 
these administrative unions and to report periodically. At 
its eighth and ninth sessions, in 1951, the Council reviewed 
its Standing Committee’s reports on the operation of all 
existing administrative unions, in conjunction with the an- 
nual administrative reports on the respective territories. 
Recommendations on the Committee’s reports are included 
in the Council’s overall report to the Assembly. 


36. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: 

(a) Economic conditions and development in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: report of the Special Commit- 
tee on Information transmitted under Article 73e of 
the Charter (resolution 445 (V) of December 12, 
1950). 

In setting up the Special Committee on Information 
transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter for a period 
of three years (see item 37), the General Assembly felt 
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that the value of the Committee’s work would be enhanced 
if, along with its general review, the Committee gave spe- 
cial attention to one field each year. Accordingly, the 
Committee specially examined educational matters last 
year. For 1951 the Committee proposed, and the Assem- 
bly approved, special consideration of economic matters. 
This the Committee will do during its current (October) 
session in Geneva. 


(b) Summary and analysis of information transmitted un- 
der Article 73e of the Charter: report of the Secre- 
tary-General. 

In 1948 the Secretary-General was asked to prepare 
during 1949 and every three years thereafter, full sum- 
maries and analyses of the information transmitted, show- 
ing the progress achieved in the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories in the economic, social and educational fields. In 
the intervening years, annual supplements were to be pre- 
pared. The Secretary-General has prepared summaries of 
information transmitted on individual territories for the 
year 1950, consisting mainly of statistical data, and analyses 
on agricultural and economic conditions, public health, 
labor, social welfare and education. 


The Secretary-General has also prepared analyses of 
information on major economic problems and general 
aspects of economic development; rural economy (with 
particular reference’ to agricultural development), land 
distribution, land settlement, agricultural credit, rural 
co-operative organizations; fisheries; forestry; and general 
programs of industrial development as well as aspects of 
social factors in economic development. Working papers 
relating to these subjects have also been prepared by various 
specialized agencies. 


(c) Information transmitted under Article 73e of the 
Charter: report of the Special Committee. 


The Special Committee on Information transmitted un- 
der Article 73e (see above) will examine the Secretary- 
General’s summaries and analyses and report thereon to 
the Assembly. 


37. Election of two members of the Special Committee on Informa- 
tion transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter (resolution 332 
(IV) of December 2, 1949). 


The Special Committee was set up for a three-year 
period by the Assembly resolution of December 2, 1949. 
Its functions are to examine, in the spirit of the Charter, 
provisions relating to non-self-governing territories, the 
summaries and analyses of information submitted by 
Member states administering these territories. Papers and 
reports by the specialized agencies and other information 
relating to Assembly recommendations concerning these 
territories are also studied. On the basis of this study the 
Committee reports to the Assembly with procedural and 
substantive recommendations “relating to functional fields 
generally but not with respect to individual territories.” 


The Committee consists of eight members transmitting 
information and an equal number of non-administering 
members elected by the General Assembly. It is now com- 
posed of: Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the 
United States (administering members transmitting infor- 
mation), and Brazil, Cuba, Egypt, India, Mexico, Pakistan, 
the Philippines and the U.S.S.R. (non-administering mem- 
bers elected). The terms of office of Mexico and the 
Philippines will expire at the end of 1951. 


38. Question of South-West Africa (resolution 449 A (V) of December 
13, 1950): 


(a) Implementation of the advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 


Complying with an Assembly request, the International 
Court of Justice, on July 11, 1950, gave an advisory 
opinion to the effect that the Union of South Africa con- 
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tinues to have international obligations with respect to 
South-West Africa in accordance with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and the Mandate, for the territory; that 
the functions of supervision over the administration of the 
territory by the Union of South Africa should be exercised 
by the United Nations, to which the annual reports, as 
well as petitions from the inhabitants of the territory, are 
to be submitted; that the Union of South Africa is under 
an obligation to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court; and, that the Union of South Africa acting alone 
is not competent to modify the international status of 
the territory and that such competence rests with the 
Union acting with the consent of the United Nations. 


In accepting the Court’s advisory opinion, the Assem- 
bly last December urged the Union Government to take 
the necessary steps to implement it, including the trans- 
mission of reports on the territory’s administration and of 
petitions from communities or sections of the territory’s 
population. An ad hoc committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the Union Government on procedural measures 
necessary for implementing the Court’s opinion. 

Following its meetings with representatives of the 
Union Government, the Committee, on October 17, re- 
ported that South Africa was prepared to reassume its 
international obligations under the League Mandate by 
negotiating a new international instrument with France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States — the three 
remaining members of the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers of World War One. In this way South Africa 
would have a direct legal obligation to those three powers, 
but not to the United Nations. The Union Government 
was, however, prepared to agree to final confirmation of 
the proposed instrument by the United Nations. In a 
counter-proposal the ad hoc Committee suggested the 
setting up of United Nations machinery as analogous as 
possible to the League machinery. This body could for- 
mulate terms for international supervision of the territory 
“no more extensive or onerous than those existing before.” 

No agreement was reached on these proposals but the 
Committee reported its willingness and that of the Union 
Government to consult further on the basis of the two 
proposals, 

(b) Examination of any report on the administration of 
South-West Africa which may be submitted by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa: 


The ad hoc Committee set up by the Assembly (see 
above) was composed of the representatives of Denmark, 
Syria, Thailand, the United States and Uruguay. In addi- 
tion to its main task, the Committee was authorized, as an 
interim measure, “and as far as possible in accordance 
with the procedure of the former Mandates System,” to 
examine any report on the administration of South-West 
Africa, as well as petitions and any other matters concern- 
ing the territory which might be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary-General. The Committee reported that it was unable 
to comply with these instructions since no report on the 
territory was forthcoming. 


39. Financial reports and accounts, and reports of the Board of 
Auditors: 

(a) United Nations, for the financial year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. 


This report has been issued as document A/1800. It 
shows that for the year 1950 income exceeded obligations 
by $1,157,854 consisting of savings on the appropriations, 
and miscellaneous income in excess of estimates. Two 
abnormal non-recurrent factors — additional credits for 
miscellaneous income, and budget savings as a result of 
cancellation of obligations for equipment on which 
delivery did not take place until 1951—accounted for 
nearly half the surplus. 
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(b) United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, for the financial year ended December 31, 
1950. 

This report has been issued as document A/1810, and 
shows that the total income since December 1946 (con- 
tributions, miscellaneous revenue, investments, etc.) 
amounted to about $153,200,000 and allocations to 
$151,900,000. 

(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East, for the financial year 
ended December 31, 1950. 

A report will be submitted during the session. 


(d) United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, from 
date of inception to June 30, 1951. 
A report will be submitted during the session. 


40. Supplementary estimates for 1951: report of the Secretary- 
General (resolution 472 (V) of December 15, 1950). 


A report will be submitted during the session. 


41. Budget estimates for the financial year 1952: 
(a) Budget estimates prepared by the Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General’s budget estimates for 1952 
(A/1812) set total expenditures for 1952 at $46,568,300 
and miscellaneous income at $5,812,100 which would leave 
a net expenditure of $40,756,200. (The approved budget 
for 1951 totalled $47,798,600). 

(b) Reports of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions. 

The Advisory Committee’s report on the budget esti- 
mates for 1952 (A/1853) recommends reductions to bring 
the estimates to $44,532,900. In a comment on the Advi- 
sory Committee’s recommendations (A/C.5/448) the Sec- 
retary-General stresses the importance of getting Assembly 
approval of at least the bulk of the 1952 estimates by mid- 
December. While agreeing with the many constructive 
suggestions of the Committee, he points out that the 
Committee’s reductions would provide the same funds in 
1952 as in 1951 plus the amount required for salary in- 
crements. This is too severe a reduction in view of greatly 
increased programs, particularly those of the Regional 
Economic Commissions and the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, and the greater cost of maintaining the new 
Headquarters. The Secretary-General then requests the 
Fifth Committee to review several proposals of the Advi- 
sory Committee in the light of the detailed arguments he 
advances. 


42. Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of subsidiary 
bodies of the General Assembly: 

{a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. 

Three of the nine members retire each year. They are 
eligible for reappointment. The present members are: 
Thanassis Aghnides (Greece), Chairman; Rafik Asha 
(Syria); Igor V. Chechetkin (U.S.S.R.); Andre Ganem 
(France); William O. Hall (United States); C. L. Hsia 
(China); Olyntho P. Machado (Brazil); Sir William Mat- 
thews (United Kingdom); and Brij Kumar Nehru (India). 
The terms of Mr. Aghnides, Mr. Chechetkin and Mr. Hsia 
expire at the end of 1951. 

In a note to the Assembly (A/1817), the Secretary- 
General suggests that, as in previous sessions, the Fifth 
Committee recommend the successors. 

(b) Committee on Contributions. 

Four of the ten members retire this year. Retiring mem- 
bers are eligible for reappointment. The present members 
are: Sir Sydney Caine (United Kingdom); Rene Charron 
(France); P. M. Chernyshev (U.S.S.R.); Seymour Jacklin 
(Union of South Africa); Kan Lee (China); Adolfo Nass 
(Venezuela); Josue Saenz (Mexico); Mitchell W. Sharp 
(Canada); Elmer Boyd Staats (United States); and Dr. 
Maria Z. N. Witteveen (Netherlands), Chairman. The 
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terms of office of Mr. Charron, Mr. Chernyshev, Mr. Jack- 
lin and Mr. Saenz expire at the end of 1951. 

In a note to the Assembly (A/1815), the Secretary- 
General suggests that the Fifth Committee recommend suc- 
cessors. 

(c) Board of Auditors. 

The Board consists of three members. At each regular 
session the Assembly appoints an auditor to take office 
from July 1 of the following year for a three-year term. 
The election this year will be to fill the vacancy created by 
the expiry on June 30, 1952, of the term of office of the 
Auditor-General of Denmark. 

The Secretary-General suggests (A/1814) that the Fifth 
Committee recommend the Member state whose Auditor- 
General (or equivalent officer) may be appointed to fill 
the vacancy. The present members are the Auditors-Gen- 
eral of Canada, Colombia and Denmark. 


(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the appoint- 
ment made by the Secretary-General. 

A draft resolution will be submitted to the Assembly to 
confirm the reappointment of Leslie Rounds, First 
Vice-President of the Federal Reserve Bank of (New York, 
for a term of three years. The present members of the In- 
vestments Committee are: Ivar Rooth, Managing Director 
of the International Monetary Fund; Jacques Rueff, Hon- 
orary Governor of the Bank of France, and Mr. Rounds. 


(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal. 


At its fourth session in 1949 the General Assembly 
established a United Nations Administrative Tribunal to 
hear and pass judgment upon applications alleging non- 
observance of contracts of employment of staff members 
of the Secretariat, or the terms of appointment of staff 
members. The Tribunal is composed of seven members, 
no two of whom may be nationals of the same state. 
Members are appointed by the General Assembly for three 
years, except that, in the case of those initially appointed, 
the terms of two members shall expire at the end of one 
year, and the terms of two members shall expire at the 
end of two years. 

The present members are: Madame Paul Bastid (France) ; 
Lord Crook (United Kingdom); Rowland Andrews Egger 
(United States); His Highness the Maharaja of Nawan- 
agar (India); Emilio N. Oribe (Uruguay); Vladimir Out- 
rata (Czechoslovakia); and Hamed Sultan (Egypt). 

The terms of Mr. Egger and Dr. Oribe expire at the 
end of the year. 

The Secretary-General suggests (A/1816) that the Fifth 
Committee recommend the successors. 


43. United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: annual report of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board. 


The report is contained in document A/1846. 


44. Scale of assessments for the apportionment of the expenses of 
the United Nations: report of the Committee on Contributions 
(resolution 462 (V) of December 14, 1950). 

In its report (A/1859) the ten-member Committee 
recommends changes in the scale of assessments for 33 
Member States. The assessment of the United States would 
be lowered from 38.92 to 36.90 per cent, while that of the 
U.S.S.R. would be raised from 6.98 to 9.85 per cent. 
Slight increases are also recommended for Afghanistan, 
Byelorussia, Canada, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
India, Israel, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, Ukraine, Vene- 
zuela and Yugoslavia. Minor reductions are recommended 
in the assessments of Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, China, Egypt, France, Iran, Iraq, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, South Africa and the 
United Kingdom. 


45. Permanent staff regulations of the United Nations: report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
(resolution 469 (V) of December 15, 1950). 


At its fifth session the General Assembly deferred con- 
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sideration of the Permanent Staff Regulations until the 
sixth session pending an examination of the Secretary- 
General’s proposals by the Advisory Committee (A/1855). 


46. Headquarters of the United Nations: report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (resolution 461 (V) of December 12, 1950). 

The report of the Secretary-General (A/1895) deals 
with progress in construction and occupancy of the new 
buildings, the work of the City of New York in the 
adjacent area, the financial position, the acceptance of gifts 
and the results of an investigation into the possibility of 
constructing a building for delegations. 


47. United Nations telecommunications system: report of the Secre- 
tary-General (resolution 460 (V) of December 12, 1950). 

The Assembly approved at its fifth session a plan, sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General, for a United Nations tele- 
communications system. The principles of such a system 
had been approved by the Assembly in 1948, and a com- 
mittee of experts later prepared a detailed plan. The sys- 
tem outlined in the 1950 Assembly resolution, however, 
was a modification of this plan. It authorized the installa- 
tion of several high-powered shortwave radio transmitters, 
to be financed, if possible, by voluntary contributions or 
donations. The Secretary-General will report to the sixth 
session on the status of such contributions, and on progress 
made in United Nations telecommunications facilities. 


48. Status of claims for injuries incurred in the service of the 
United Nations: report of the Secretary-General (resolution 365 
(IV) of December 1, 1949). 

The Secretary-General’s report deals principally with 
the claim against the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan in 
the death of Mr. Ole Bakke, a staff member, who was 
killed on July 13, 1948 by members of the Jordan armed 
forces while serving with the United Nations Mediator in 
Palestine. No reply has been received to the Secretary- 
General’s letter of May 1951 to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Jordan requesting a formal apology to the 
United Nations, a report on measures taken in connection 
with the incident and payment of reparations. 


Further action on the death of four French military 
observers and injuries to a fifth in Palestine will be taken 
on receipt of a reply from the French government to the 
Secretary-General’s letter of July 31, 1950. 


49, Draft Declaration on Rights and Duties of States: report of the 
Secretary-General (resolution 375 (IV) of December 6, 1949). 

The Secretary-General has published for use by the 
Assembly the comments of Members on the draft Declara- 
tion on Rights and Duties of States prepared by the Inter- 
national Law Commission. Members were asked specifically 

(a) whether any further action should be taken by the 
General Assembly on the draft Declaration; 

(b) if so, the exact nature of the document to be aimed 
at and the future procedure to be adopted in rela- 
tion to it. 

Replies have been received from Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Egypt, France, India, Israel, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Syria and the United Kingdom (A/1850, 
A/1338 and Add. 1). 


50. Report of the International Law Commission covering the work 
of its third session, including: 

(a) Reservations to multilateral conventions (resolution 
478 (V) of November 16, 1950). 


The Commission in its report (A/CN.4/48) suggests 
five basic rules to be followed when reservations are made 
to multilateral conventions containing no provisions for 
such reservations. The question was raised by the Secre- 
tary-General at the fifth Assembly session in connection 
with the Convention on Genocide, and the Assembly 
invited the Commission to study the matter. 
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(b) Question of defining aggression (resolution 378 B(V) 
of November 17, 1950.) 

Last November the Assembly referred to the Law Com- 
mission a U.S.S.R. proposal “to define the concept of ag- 
gression as accurately as possible.” The Commission could 
not reach agreement On a definition but it discussed the 
proposal in connection with the preparation of a draft code 
of offences against the peace and security of mankind. It 
decided then to include acts of aggression and threats of 
aggression among the offences against the peace and 
security of mankind listed in the draft code. 


(c) Draft code of offences against the peace and security 
of mankind (resolution 488 (V) of December 12, 
1950). 

By its resolution of December 12, 1950, the Assembly 
invited Member states to comment on the Law Com- 
mission’s formulations of the Nurnberg principles. It also 
asked the Commission to take account of these comments 
and of the Assembly discussion on the subject in drafting 
the code of offences against the peace and security of man- 
kind. This the Commission has done and it now submits 
the text of a five-article draft code. 

The first article makes the offences defined in the code 
crimes under international law for which the responsible 
individual shall be punishable; the second lists the offences; 
the third and fourth provide that a person is responsible 
whether he acted as head of state or responsible govern- 
ment official or in pursuance of superior orders provided 
a moral choice was possible; and the fifth states that pun- 
ishment shall be determined in accordance with the gravity 
of the offence. 

(d) Review of the Statute of the International Law Com- 
mission with the object of recommending revisions 
thereof to the General Assembly (resolution 484 (V) 
of December 12, 1950). 

The Assembly requested the Commission to review its 
statute and recommend on any desirable revisions to pro- 
mote the work. The Commission recommends that its 
members to be elected in 1953 be placed in a position to 
devote their full time to the work, and that a longer term 
of office, six or nine years, be envisaged. For the present 
the Commission does not advance any other proposal for 
detailed amendments of its statute. 


51. Reservations to the Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide: advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice (resolution 478 (V) of November 16, 
1950). 

Responding to a request by the Assembly, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice gave an advisory opinion on the 
effect of reservations in ratifying or acceding to the Con- 
vention on Genocide. The Court’s opinion, handed down 
on May 28, 1951, was, 

First: 

“that a State which has made and maintained a reserva- 
tion which has been objected to by one or more of the 
parties to the Convention but not by others, can be re- 
garded as being a party to the Convention if the reserva- 
tion is compatible with the object and purpose of the 
Convention; otherwise, that State cannot be regarded as 
being a party to the Convention.” 

Second: 

“(a) that if a party to the Convention objects to a reser- 
vation which it considers to be incompatible with the 
object and purpose of the Convention, it can in fact 
consider that the reserving State is not a party to the 
Convention; 

“(b) that if, on the other hand, a party accepts the 
reservation as being compatible with the object and pur- 
pose of the Convention, it can in fact consider that the 
reserving State is a party to the Convention.” 

Third: 

“(a) that an objection to a reservation made by a sig- 
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natory State which has not yet ratified the Convention 
can have the legal effect indicated in the reply to Ques- 
tion I only upon ratification. Until that moment it merely 
serves as a notice to the other State of the eventual attitude 
of the signatory State; 

“(b) that an objection to a reservation made by a State 
which is entitled to sign or accede but which has not yet 
done so, is without legal effect.” 


52. Designation of non-Member states to which a certified copy of 
the Revised General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes shall be communicated by the Secretary-General for 
the purpose of accession to this Act: report of the Secretary- 
General (resolution 480 (V) of December 12, 1950). 

The original General Act, drawn up in 1928 by the 
League of Nations and providing procedures for concilia- 
tion, arbitration and judicial settlement of disputes between 
states acceding to it, was revised by the General Assembly 
in April 1949 and opened for signature. There were 22 
accessions to all or parts of the original Act. The Revised 
General Act came into force on September 20, 1950, ninety 
days after the accession of Belgium and Sweden. Norway 
has since acceded also. The Act provides that it “shall be 
open to accession by the Members of the United Nations, 
by the non-Member states which shall have become parties 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice or to 
which the General Assembly shall have communicated a 
copy for this purpose.” The question of sending copies of 
the Revised General Act to non-Member states was de- 
ferred from the fifth Assembly session to the sixth. 

53. Regulations to give effect to article Ill, section 8, ef the Head- 
quarters Agreement between the United Nations and the United 
States of America: report of the Secretary-General (resolution 
481° (V) of December 12, 1950). 

The Headquarters Agreement empowers the United Na- 
tions to make regulations within the Headquarters district 
for establishing conditions necessary for the full exercise 
of its functions. The Assembly authorized the Secretary- 
General to promulgate regulations whenever he considered 
such promulgation immediately necessary. On February 
26, 1951 the Secretary-General promulgated the first such 
regulation—a measure designed to avoid multiple claims 
against the United Nations in respect of risks incurred 
during service with the United Nations. The regulation 
declares that persons in the service of the United Nations 
can claim only under the provisions of the United Nations 
Social Security System. 

54. Ways and means for making the evidence of customary inter- 
national law more readily available: report of the Secretary- 
General (resolution 487 (V) of December 12, 1950). 

The Secretary-General reports on the recommendations 
of the International Law Commission that United Nations 
publications relating to international law be given the 
widest possible distribution, that the Assembly authorize 
the Secretariat to prepare and distribute eight groups of 
publications to make the evidence of customary interna- 
tional! law more readily available, and that the Assembly 
suggest to governments that published digests of their 
diplomatic correspondence would be desirable. 

55. Development of a twenty-year program for achieving peace 
through the United Nations: report of the Secretary-General 
(resolution 494 (V) of November 20, 1950). 

On June 6, 1950, the Secretary-General circulated to 
Member states his “Memorandum of points for considera- 
tion in the development of a twenty-year program for 
achieving peace through the United Nations.” The pro- 
posals were offered as “means by which the principles of 
the Charter and the resources of the United Nations could 
be employed to moderate the present conflict and enable 
a fresh start to be made toward eventual peaceful solutions 
of outstanding problems.” 

The ten points of the program are: 

1. Inauguration of periodic meetings of the Security 
Council, attended by foreign ministers or heads or other 
members of governments, as provided by the United Na- 
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tions Charter and the rules of procedure; together with 
further developments and use of other United Nations ma- 
chinery for negotiation, mediation, and conciliation of 
international disputes. 

2. A new attempt to make progress toward establishing 
an international control system for atomic energy that will 
be effective in preventing its use for war and promoting 
its use for peaceful purposes. 

3. A new approach to the problem of bringing the 
armaments race under control, not only in the fieid of 
atomic weapons, but in other weapons of mass destruction 
and in conventional armaments. 

4. A renewal of serious efforts to reach agreement on 
the armed forces to be made available under the Charter 
to the Security Council for the enforcement of its decisions. 

5. Acceptance and application of the principle that it 
is wise and right to proceed as rapidly as possible toward 
universality of Membership. 

6. A sound and active program of technical assistance 
for economic development and encouragement of broad 
scale capital investment, using all appropriate private, 
governmental, and inter-governmental resources. 

7. More vigorous use by all Member governments of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations to promote, 
in the words of the Charter, “higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions of economic and social 
progress.” 

8. Vigorous and continued development of the work 
of the United Nations for wider observance and respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms throughout 
the world. 

9. Use of the United Nations to promote, by peaceful 
means instead of by force, the advancement of dependent, 
colonial, or semi-colonial peoples toward a place of 
equality in the world. 

10. Active and systematic use of all the powers of the 
Charter and all the machinery of the United Nations to 
speed up the development of international law toward an 
eventual enforceable world law for a universal world 
society. 

On November 20, 1950, the Assembly commended the 
Secretary-General for his initiative in preparing his memo- 
randum and presenting it to the Assembly. It requested the 
appropriate organs to consider the relevant parts and 
inform the sixth session, through the Secretary-General, 
of any progress achieved through such consideration. The 
Secretary-General has submitted a progress report on this 
matter. 


56. Question of the full participation of Italy in the work of the 
Trusteeship Council: item proposed by the Trusteeship Council. 
On December 2, 1950, the General Assembly approved 
the draft Trusteeship Agreement by which Italy, although 
not a member of the United Nations, became the Admin- 
istering Authority of the Trust Territory of Somaliland. 
At its eighth session, the Trusteeship Council revised its 
rules of procedure to permit Italy to designate a repre- 
sentative who may be present at all Council sessions and 
participate without vote in the deliberations relating spe- 
cifically to Somaliland, and also on general questions re- 
lating to the operation of the Trusteeship System. 
In addition, the Council on February 23, 1951, adopted 
a resolution which in view of “the desirability of assuring 
the full participation of the Government of Italy in the 
work of the Trusteeship Council,” requested the Assembly 
to consider the question at its sixth regular session. 


57. Request of the Government of China for revision of the Chinese 
text of the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide: item proposed by the Secretary-General. 

When China, on July 19, 1951, deposited its ratification 
of the Genocide Convention, the representative asked that 
the Chinese text of the Convention be revised to make it 
conform with the other official texts. The Secretary- 
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General pointed out that the Convention was in force, that 
the texts in all five official languages had been authenti- 
cated and that he had no authority to revise any version. 
China then asked that its request be considered a formal 
notification for revision. According to the Convention, it 
is for the Assembly to “decide upon the steps, if any, to 
be taken in respect of such request.” 


58. Relations with the World Meteorological Organization: item pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social Council. 

A draft agreement to relate the newly established World 
Meteorological Organization to the United Nations is now 
before the Assembly. The draft was approved by the 
wMo Congress at its first session in April 1951. The 
Economic and Social Council has recommended it for 
Assembly approval. When this is done wMo will become 
a Specialized Agency. 


ITEMS ON SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


1. Draft Protocol relating to the Status of Stateless Persons: item 
proposed by the Secretary-General. 

The Assembly at its last session asked the Secretary- 
General to convene in Geneva a conference of plenipo- 
tentiaries “to complete the drafting of and to sign both 
the Convention relating to the Status of Refugees and the 
Protocol relating to the Status of Stateless Persons.” Drafts 
of these instruments had been prepared by the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Refugees and Stateless Persons, and the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The Conference of Plenipotentiaries met in Geneva 
from July 2 to 25. The Convention relating to the Status 
of Refugees was adopted on July 25 and has already been 
signed by fourteen states both Members and non-Members 
of the United Nations. 

The Draft Protocol relating to the Status of Stateless 
Persons, prepared by the Ad Hoc Committee, provided 
that the most important provisions of the Convention 
relating to the Status of Refugees should equally apply to 
stateless persons who are not refugees but have become 
stateless in consequence of territorial changes. The Con- 
ference thought that the subject required more detailed 
consideration, and decided to refer it “to the appropriate 
organs of the United Nations for further study.” 

The Secretary-General is bringing this decision to the 
notice of the Assembly. 


2. Appointment to fill a vacancy created in the United Nations Staff 
Pension Committee by the resignation of Dr. A. Nass: item 
proposed by the Secretary-General. 

The Staff Pension Committee is the body which admin- 
isters the Staff Pension Fund. It is composed of nine mem- 
bers and nine alternates. Three members and three alter- 
nates are elected every three years by the Assembly; three 
members and three alternates appointed by the Secretary- 
General and the same number elected by the participants 
in the Fund. Nominations are usually made by the Fifth 
Committee for election by the Assembly. This year’s elec- 
tion is to fill a vacancy caused by resignation of Dr. A. 
Nass, elected by the Assembly in 1949, 


3. Application of the Headquarters Agreement to representatives 
of non-governmental organizations: item proposed by Economic 
and Social Council. 

In a resolution on this subject passed at its thirteenth 
session the Economic and Social Council requested the 
Assembly to make such arrangements for the attendance 
of Non-Governmental Organizations at Assembly meetings 
as the Assembly may deem advisable. The resolution points 
out that it is important for Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions with consultative status to follow Assembly discus- 
sions on items which concern them and which are within 
the competence of the Council. 

In a resolution at its tenth session, the Council had 
already requested seating and other facilities for the Non- 
Governmental Organizations during Assembly meetings 
dealing with economic and social subjects. The problem 
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arose, however, about the granting of United States visas 
for transit to the Headquarters district of non-American 
representatives of the organizations who wish to observe 
Assembly meetings. The Secretary-General had claimed 
that representatives of organizations with consultative 
status should be granted transit visas as needed for this 
purpose. The United States, however, took the position 
that the visas guaranteed by the Headquarters Agreement 
were accorded only for such visits as might reasonably be 
required for consultative arrangements made by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. It was not, the United States 
contended, the purpose of the Headquarters Agreement to 
provide a special privilege on every Non-Governmental 
Organization representative with respect to all meetings 
of the Assembly. (E/1921). 


4. Admission of new Members. Right of candidate states to present 
proof of the conditions required under Article 4 of the Charter: 
item proposed by Peru. 

Article 4 provides that Membership in the United Na- 
tions is open to all peace-loving states which accept the 
obligations contained in the Charter and, in the judgment 
of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. Admission is effected by a decision of the 
Assembly on the recommendation of the Security Council. 

When the inclusion of this item in the agenda was 
requested, the Secretary-General was informed that the 
Peruvian delegation will submit the relevant documen- 
tation. 

Fourteen nations are now awaiting admission to the 
United Nations, either because their applications did not 
receive enough affirmative votes in the Council for posi- 
tive recommendations to the Assembly, or because of the 
negative vote of the U.S.S.R. 


5. Questions concerning the liquidation of the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation: item proposed by France. 

The Council of the League of Nations established the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation in 
1922. In September 1925 this Committee was reconstituted 
as the International Institute for Intellecutal Co-operation. 
The French Government gave the Institute an annual grant 
of 2,000,000 francs and a building in Paris. 

In April, 1946, the last Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions transferred its property rights in the Institute to the 
United Nations. 

In 1946, the General Assembly decided to transfer the 
functions and activities of the Institute to the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) as soon as the latter had been definitely estab- 
lished. By the same resolution, the Assembly authorized 
UNESCO to utilize the assets of the Institute transferred by 
the League of Nations to the United Nations. 

France has now requested the Assembly to consider 
final arrangements for the liquidation of the Institute. 


6. Violation by France in Morocco of the principles of the Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights: item proposed by Egypt, 
Iraq, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia (endorsed by Syria and Yemen) 
(A/1894, 1898, 1904, 1908, 1909, 1918). 

Because of the national claims of the Moroccan Gov- 
ernment and people, Egypt’s explanatory memorandum 
says, the conflict between France and Morocco “has again 
reached a highly critical phase, as may be seen from the 
incidents which have occurred since the beginning of 
this year.” 

In view of the ties between the Moroccan people and 
the other Arab peoples, the Arab states “cannot remain 
indifferent to this state of affairs, which not only con- 
stitutes a violation of the Treaty of 1911, which is itself 
incompatible with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, but also infringes the provisions of the Charter 
and of the Declaration of Human Rights.” 

The friendly representations made to the French Gov- 
ernment by the Arab League states having proved unsuc- 
cessful, therefore, the sponsor states bring the matter be- 
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fore the Assembly “in order to satisfy the just aspirations 
of the Moroccan people and to avoid the developments to 
which this state of tension dangerous to peace in that 
region might give rise.” 

7. Financial and Economic Provisions in Respect of Eritrea, Arising 
Out of Paragraph 19 of Annex XIV of the Treaty of Peace with 
Italy: item proposed by the United Kingdom. 

Paragraph 19 of Annex XIV of the Treaty of Peace 
with Italy states that the economic and financial provisions 
to be applied to the former Italian colonies will form part 
of the arrangements for the final disposal of these terti- 
tories, pursuant to Article 23 of the Treaty. In accordance 
with last year’s General Assembly decision Eritrea is to 
be federated with Ethopia and form an autonomous unit 
under the Ethiopian crown. They present transitional 
stage, during which an Eritrean Government will be or- 
ganized and a Constitution put into effect, is to end not 
later than September 15, 1952. The United Kingdom is 
the present administering authority in the territory, but 
before the transfer of power takes place various economic 
and financial provisions will have to be determined. 

It is considered that measures may be necessary for set- 
ting out the economic and financial provisions which are re- 
quired in Eritrea, similar to those taken under Resolution 
388(V) on Libya, adopted by the General Assembly last 
year. 


8. Consideration of the Assembly's Methods and Procedures for 
Dealing with Legal and Drafting Questions: item proposed by 
the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom proposes that where possible legal 


questions arising out of items assigned to other committees 
should be referred to the Sixth (Legal) Committee; that 
the Sixth Committee or an appropriate drafting body of 
that committee should review the formulation of requests 
for advisory opinions by the International Court of Justice; 
and possibly that it should also review other resolutions 
for drafting purposes. 


9. Admission of new Members: item proposed by El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Honduras (endorsed by Nicaragua). 

An explanatory memorandum (A/1906) says that the 
great majority of Members remains convinced that the 
United Nations should do its utmost to admit all qualified 
states which have repeatedly expressed the desire to join. 
It cites previous Assembly resolutions to show that the 
Assembly does not regard as settled the problem arising 
from the attitude of the permanent members of the 
Security Council “which are making their consent to the 
admission of nine or ten applicant states dependent, not 
on the absence of any or all of the conditions laid down 
in Article 4, paragraph 1, but on considerations entirely 
alien to the United Nations.” 

At the fifth session, the Assembly asked the Council 
to keep the pending applications for Membership under 
consideration, but the Council did not discuss the matter. 
The sponsors intend to propose a new approach to the 
problem so that the United Nations is no longer to be 
deprived of the collaboration of democratic peoples and 
governments, They are interested in the admission of 
several countries, particularly Italy, and will submit a 
concrete proposal in Paris. 





COMMITTEE BEGINS ENQUIRY ON FORCED LABOR 


A three-member Ad Hoc Com- 


Council. Paul Berg of Norway, for- 


its nature and extent, including the 
reasons for which persons were made 
to perform forced labor, and the treat- 


mittee, established by the Economic 
and Social Council to study the prob- 
lem of forced labor’ and measures for 
its abolition, began work in Geneva 
on October 8. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE. The Committee’s 
task is to “study the nature and ex- 
tent of the problems raised by the ex- 
istence in the world of systems of 
forced or ‘corrective’ labor which are 
employed as a means of political 
coercion or punisment for holding or 
expressing political views, and which 
are on such a scale as to constitute 
an important element in the economy 
of a given country.” This it is to do 
by examining laws and regulations and 
their application in the light of the 
above principles. If the Committee 
thinks fit, it may take additional evi- 
dence into consideration. 

The Committee is to report the 
results of its studies and progress 
thereon to the Economic and Social 
Council and the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Office. 

The three members of the Commit- 
tee were appointed jointly by the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and the Director-General of ILO. 

Welcoming them on behalf of the 
Secretary-General at the opening meet- 
ing, Assistant Secretary-General Sha- 
maldhari Lall dwelt on the eminent 
qualifications of the three members. 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar had headed 
India’s delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference and had served as the first 
President of the Economic and Social 
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mer Chief Justice of the Norwegian 
Supreme Court, was once Chairman 
of ILo’s Governing Body. Felix Ful- 
gencio Palavicini was one of the 
drafters of Mexico’s constitution. 

ILO’s CONCERN. Speaking for Director- 
General Morse of ILo, Assistant Direc- 
tor-General Raghunath Rao pointed 
out that ILo had been concerned with 
the problem of forced labor for many 
years. The matter had now arisen in a 
new perspective which led the ILo to 
place it on record that the existence of 
forced labor in many countries was 
a matter of grave and wide-spread 
concern, and to urge an enquiry into 


ment which they received. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar was elec- 
ted as Chairman and Rapporteur. The 
Committee, he said, was charged with 
making an impartial study, without 
any prejudice. While 1Lo looked at the 
problem from the point of view of 
working conditions, the Council en- 
visaged it from the point of view of 
respect for human rights. If forced 
labor really exists, said Sir Rama- 
swami, there is an obvious violation 
of one of the fundamental human 
rights as set out in the Universal 
Declaration. 

The Committee is now studying the 
documentation submitted to it. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION TRAINING PROJECT IN BRAZIL 


The first major international project 
in training for public administration 
under the expanded technical assis- 
tance program will begin in Rio de 
Janeiro on November 5. 

Special training courses, to last un- 
til March 20, 1952, will be attended 
by not more than 100 government of- 
ficials from Brazil and eighteen other 
Latin American countries. These 
courses will be launchd, with United 
Nations and UNESCO collaboration, by 
the Getulio Vargas Foundation of 
Brazil, a semi-official agency set up 
in December 1944, and financed by 
the Brazilian Government. It pro- 
-motes specialized training, partic- 


ularly in public and business adminis- 
tration. It will also contribute services 
and funds to a United Nations semi- 
nar on problems of general adminis- 
tration, to be held in Rio de Janeior 
February -1952. A portion of Brazil’s 
share of the expenses will be met from 
its voluntary contribution to the Spe- 
cial Account set up for operating the 
expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram. 

The special courses and seminar, to 
cost 2,740,000 cruzeiros (about $150,- 
000), will provide a basis for the 
Foundation’s opening the Brazilian 
School of Public Administration next 
year, a purely national undertaking. 
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WORLD CELEBRATES SIXTH 
UNITED NATIONS DAY 


NITED NATIONS Day, Octo- 

ber 24, the sixth anniversary of 
the coming into force of the United 
Nations Charter, was observed widely 
throughout the world. 

In Paris, French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs Robert Schuman presented 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie with the 
key to the Palais de Chaillot, where 
the General Assembly will hold its 
sixth session. A fanfare followed as 
the United Nations flag was raised 
above the palace before an audience 
which included representatives of 
Member states, French Government 
Officials, school children and members 
of veterans’ organizations. Both the 
Secretary-General and Mr. Schuman 
delivered addresses which were broad- 
cast by radio. 

The day was celebrated generally 
throughout the Republic of Korea. Vil- 
lages and towns marked the occasion 
with parades, concerts and special film 
showings. In Pusan an audience of 
United Nations and Korean soldiers, 
civilians and school children totaling 
almost sixty thousand heard addresses 
by President Syngman Rhee, H. W. 
Bullock, chairman of the United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea, General 
W. E. Crist, representing both United 
Nations Commander Matthew B. Ridg- 
way and Eighth Army General James 
A. Van Fleet, and D. K. Faris, who 
represented the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. The speakers 
paid tribute to the valor of United 
Nations troops and of the Korean peo- 
ple, pointed to the great tasks ahead 
and to the hopes symbolized by United 
Nations Day. Other speakers included 
P. Shinicky, Chairman of the Legisla- 
ture of the Republic of Korea; United 


States Ambassador John J. Muccio 
and Chough Pyong Ok, President 
of the Korean United Nations As- 
sociation. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony, units of the Eighth Army, 
according to Korean custom, were 
presented with flowers by small school- 
girls wearing the national dress. Ko- 
rean and United Nations contingents 
then paraded through the crowded 
Pusan streets, passing under a newly 
constructed United Nations triumphal 
arch, 

In Australia, arrival in Sydney of 
the Royal Navy aircraft carrier Glory, 
returning from Korean service, fea- 
tured ceremonies which included spe- 
cial speeches and broadcasts by For- 
eign Affairs Minister Richard Casey 
and Opposition Leader Dr. Herbert 
Evatt, a former president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Throughout the Com- 
monwealth, United Nations and na- 
tional flags flew from the principal 
government and private buildings. 

The celebration in London began on 
October 22, when at the Lord Mayor’s 
signal the United Nations flag was 
raised above the Guildhall, where it 
remained throughout the week. News- 
papers and the radio carried special 
articles and editorials on United Na- 
tions Day, including statements by Sec- 
retary-General Lie, General Ridgway, 
Prime Minister Attlee, Winston 
Churchill and other dignitaries. In the 
evening, thousands of students at- 
tended an international folk dance 
held at the Royal Albert Hall by the 
United Nations Association. 

In Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
flag-raising ceremonies, school celebra- 
tions, programs broadcast over factory 
loud speaker systems and thousands 
of meetings held by non-governmental 


organizations marked the day. High 
government officials of all three coun- 
tries issued special messages. 

A United Nations Day message by 
Marshal Tito was broadcast and re- 
printed in newspapers’ throughout 
Yugoslavia. Special programs were 
held in schools and United Nations 
films shown in cinemas in Belgrade, 
Zagreb and other towns. The day 
marked the beginning of a campaign 
of collections for the benefit of the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. 

Pakistan, in mourning for Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan, cancelled 
public celebrations, but ceremonial 
meetings were held in schools and 
newspaper editorials reviewed the six 
years’ accomplishments of the United 
Nations. 

Schools, universities and cultural in- 
stitutions in India took part in celebra- 
tions. Many functions were attended 
by officials of local governments and 
municipal bodies, and both press and 
radio co-operated throughout the day 
to publish special messages and 
articles. 

Speeches by the King, the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs were broadcast in Greece, and 
Greek veterans of Korea paraded in 
Athens, where the Acropolis and other 
monuments were floodlit after dark. 

Brazil reported spontaneous partici- 
pation in country-wide celebration of 
United Nations Day by the press, peo- 
ple and private organizations. A Unit- 
ed Nations Appeal for Children cam- 
paign was opened at a luncheon given 
by the wife of the mayor of Rio de 
Janeiro and attended by high Brazilian 
officials. 

In New York, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt led a motorcade to City Hall 
and presented to the city a United 


(Continued on page 390) 





COSTUMED CHILDREN representing 20 nations took part in a celebration held on October 22 in Rockefeller Center, New York, to mark the 
start of United Nations Week. The outdoor ceremony took place before an audience of hundreds. 
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MESSAGES ON UNITED NATIONS DAY 


Here are the United Nations Day messages from Member governments to the 
Secretary-General received prior to the going to press of this issue of the BULLETIN 


“TEST OF COURAGE” 


ROBERT GORDON MENZIES 
Prime Minister of Australia 


On this annual celebration it is 
our obligation as Members of the 
United Nations to examine our own 
contribution and to pledge ourselves 
to continue to pursue its objectives 
and to support its efforts to secure 
world peace and better economic con- 
ditions. 

The past year has been a great test 
of the courage and endurance of Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Having 
taken up arms at the call of the Se- 
curity Council to repel aggression in 
Korea, the nations contributing troops 
have since demonstrated that they 
would not be diverted from their task 
by temporary setbacks or by a pro- 
longed campaign. Australia has not 
hesitated to discharge its obligations 
under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. Our air force was in action in 
the first week; ships of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy, and our soldiers on land 
have fought with distinction; and a 
second battalion is shortly to be sent 
to Korea. 


Let us remember and pay tribute to 
those Australians who have served in 
the Korean campaign and who in 
some cases have given their lives. Let 
us also remember the servicemen of 
other Members of the United Nations 
—the United States, Britain and many 
other countries—and the servicemen 
of the Republic of Korea who have 
fought side by side under the flag of 
the United Nations. Their sacrifies 
to combat aggression help to make the 
world a safer and happier place for 
Australia and other free nations. 


The aims of the United Nations are 
essentially the same as those for which 
the British have so long labored and 
fought—the rule of law; common re- 
sistance to aggression; the idea of fair 
play and justice; the dignity and rights 
of the individual; and the economic 
and social progress of mankind. The 
Australian government is dedicated to 
pursue these objectives as a loyal 
Member of the United Nations. Each 
Australian has a part to play in rein- 
forcing and stimulating the govern- 
ment’s efforts. United Nations- Day is 
a fitting time to take stock of what 
each of us can do. 
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“THE HOPE FOR PEACE” 
PRESIDENT GONZALEZ VIDELA, of Chile 


In saluting the United Nations on 
the occasion of its sixth anniversary in 
the name of the people and the Gov- 
ernment of Chile, I wish to convey my 
most sincere wishes for the future of 
this Organization whose spirit con- 
stitutes the hope for peace and 
progress. 

In the accord reached at their Gen- 
eral Assemblies the free nations of the 
world have agreed on the fundamental 
principles which are to govern their 
co-existence. History will record and 


- appreciate their efforts to make these 


principles a reality. 

Chile hopes that at the session 
which is to begin under such grave 
auspices the work of our Organization 
as in the past will continue to consoli- 
date the effort of implementing the 
laws of peace, freedom and justice 
which are the inalienable bases of the 
international community. 


“ALL-EMBRACING 
PRINCIPLES” 


COL. SUAREZ CASTEDO, 
Foreign Minister, Bolivia 


On this day dedicated to the United 
Nations, it is a great pleasure for me 
to reiterate the firm support of the 
(Government and people of Bolivia for 
the all-embracing principles of the 
Charter of San Francisco. 


“OUR FAITH REMAINS 
UNSHAKEN” 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 
President of the Republic of China 


Today marks the sixth anniversary 
of the United Nations. We celebrate 
this day not only because the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China was 
one of the sponsoring governments of 
the United Nations Organization and 
has, since its inception, been one of its 
most loyal Members, but also because 
it is a memorable day in the history 
of the world. Since the Charter of the 
United Nations came into force six 
years ago, the people of China, to- 
gether with other peoples of the world, 
have cherished the hope that, ‘through 
the implementation of the Charter, 
war may be put to an end and inter- 
national peace and security safe-, 
guarded. We have envisaged a new 
world of right, justice, and peace. 
Thus, in our Constitution we have 


pledged ourselves to the observance of 
the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Much can be said of the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations during 
the past six years of its existence. The 
United Nations has indeed done ‘weil 
in the furtherance of international co- 
operation and particularly in the pro- 
motion of social progress. A good 
deal, however, remains to be done in 
the maintenance of peace and secur- 
ity. Today, despite what has already 
been done by the United Nations, in- 
ternational tension is mounting. The 
cold war is going on without letup 
and brute force is playing havoc in 
various parts of the world. 

The real cause of our present ills 
is, Of course, communist aggression, 
which has, as its aim, the complete 
subjugation of every free country of 
the world. In Asia and Europe, many 
countries have become victims of 
communist aggression. In areas under 
communist control, the people no 
longer enjoy any measure of security, 
economy has been disrupted, and 
liberty is a word without meaning. On 
the Chinese mainland, for example, 
our compatriots are daily confronted 
with wholesale arrests, mass execu- 
tions, confiscation of private property 
through exorbitant taxation and com- 
pulsory contributions. Many have been 
starved to death while those still alive 
live in bondage. Communists the world 
over are characterized by their total 
disregard for human rights and the 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


This is a direct challenge to the 
United Nations Organization. While 
measures taken by the United Nations 
to check communist aggression in 
Korea have strengthened its position, 
further efforts to combat communist 
aggression must be made by the United 
Nations in order to fulfiil its historic 
mission. Aggressors must be dealt with 
in strict accordance with the provisions 
of the Charter; the policy of appease- 
ment must be discarded for good and 
an adequate international police force 
capable of checking aggression when- 
ever and wherever it occurs must be 
organized under the United Nations. 


We, the freedom-loving people of 
China, will always stand for the cause 
of the United Nations. Our faith in 
the United Nations remains unshaken. 
We are determined to do our utmost 
to eliminate the evil forces which seek 
to subjugate us and to break down 
the United Nations. We will continue 
this fight until freedom is restored to 
our compatriots on the mainland and 
peace prevails on earth. It is with this 
firm resolve that we observe United 
Nations Day today. On this occasion 
while we look with appreciation to 
the achievements of the United Na- 


(Continued on page 372) 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY MESSAGES (Continued from page 369) 


tions in the past six years and with 
faith to a better world in the future, 
we are resolved to renew our pledge 
to dedicate ourselves to the fulfillment 
of our obligations as a Member of 
the United Nations. 


COLOMBIA’S 
COMMEMORATIONS 


JUAN URIBE HOLGUIN, 
Minister in Charge of Foreign Relations 
of Colombia 


On this United Nations Day, I 
send Your Excellency the most cordial 
greetings of the people and the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia. It is an honor 
for me to recognize thus the great 
work accomplished by the organiza- 
tion during a difficult and uneven time. 
I take pleasure in informing you that 
this United Nations Day is being cele- 
brated in special observances through- 
out the country, and it will be com- 
memorated also by our land and sea 
forces which are now fighting in Ko- 
rea. 


“A GLORIOUS 
ANNIVERSARY” 


MARIO ECHANDI, 
Minister of Foreign Relations of Costa Rica 


I beg Your Excellency to accept 
sincere congratulations in the name of 
my Government and for myself on 
this glorious anniversary of the United 
Nations. 


“STRUGGLE FOR PEACE” 


OLE BJOERN KRAFT 
Foreign Minister of Denmark 


j beet six years ago the United 
Nations Charter became effective, 
a constitution for the largest organiza- 
tion the world has known. It was an 
historic event when fifty-one nations 
amalgamated in the United Nations, 
inspired by a will to create a co-opera- 
tion for securing peace and for fight- 
ing injustice and want. 

Since then the United Nations has 
experienced many and serious diffi- 
culties as was to be expected. But 
adversity has not thrown it out of its 
course. Disappointments and criticism 
have given more experience and con- 
firmed the belief that sticking together 
around the principles and objectives 
of the Charter is both necessary and 
possible and can bring results. 

Today the struggle for peace is the 
most important task. The time has not 
yet come when the United Nations 
can solve this alone. Therefore the 
United Nations Charter has had to be 
supplemented with the Atlantic Pact. 
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For me, and I believe for many, it 
has, however, been a source of en- 
couragement that the United Nations 
by calling for a united action in Korea 
has proved that aggression will not be 
tolerated unchallenged. Denmark has 
fully joined the United Nations action 
and it is our hope that the United 
Nations action will soon lead to peace 
in Korea. 

Through Uniting for Peace Resolu- 
tions, the General Assembly has now 
been enabled, in spite of possible 
vetos, to accept recommendations on 
collective measures against peace- 
breakers. 

But there are also other and greater 
tasks facing the United Nations, first 
of all, creating a higher standard of 
social security and justice for peoples 
and individuals. This will in itself 
contribute towards preserving peace 
and simultaneously be an_ incentive 
towards productive work and cultural 
progress. Within the United Nations 
we have already seen this work shape 
firmly, seen individual interests give 
way in front of the common well- 
being, in a way which justifies confi- 
dence in the future. 

Denmark has had her share in the 
results achieved, for instance, through 
assistance to under-developed areas, 
through humanitarian aid of various 
kinds, sending out experts in social 
and technical fields, and so forth. 

In two weeks’ time representatives 
for the United Nations’ sixty countries 
will meet in Paris for the sixth As- 
sembly. A great number of the most 
burning, up-to-the-minute _ political 
questions are on the agenda — the 
events in the Near and Far East, 
conditions in the Balkans, control of 
atomic energy and reduction of arm- 
aments, just to name a few. View- 
points will be strongly opposed. In 
many cases it will be difficult to 
reach the agreement necessary for a 
solution of the problems. But the very 
fact that a forum exists where opinions 
are brought out, where East and West 
openly debate the great questions 
which separate peoples, has a value 
which should not be underrated. 

As long as the United Nations ex- 
ists the world is not quite split up into 
two fighting areas and possibilities 
of understanding, tolerance and co- 
operation between the nations are still 
present. There is therefore good reason 
why United Nations Day should 
be celebrated all over the world. 


“TRIUMPH OF IDEALS” 


VIRGILIO DIAZ ORDONEZ, 
Foreign Secretary, Dominican Republic 


It is a great honor to send on this 
day the most sincere congratulations 
of the Dominican Government to the 


United Nations through your esteemed 
Excellency. His Excellency, President 
Trujillo, today addressed an eloquent 
message to the Dominican people, in 
which he emphasized the important 
work of the United Nations on behalf 
of peace and universal harmony. He 
has asked me to transmit fervent 
wishes for the triumph of the ideals of 
that noble institution and to reaffirm 
to you the Government’s unyielding 
support of the principles of the San 
Francisco Charter. He greets your Ex- 
cellency with his highest consideration. 


“UNFAILING LOYALTY” 
EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE, of Ethiopia 


On the occasion of United Nations 
Day, we send the felicitations of the 
Ethiopian nation to the United Nations 
and the Member states, and our 
fervent hopes that in these difficult 
days the unfailing loyalty and sacri- 
fices of all Member nations for the 
great unifying principles of collective 
security and international justice will 
steadily build a United Nations or- 
ganization worthy of the noble pur- 
poses of the Charter. 


FOR MORE SOCIAL WELFARE 


JACOBO ARBENZ GUZMAN, 
President of Guatemala 


It is an honor to transmit to the 
United Nations through your esteemed 
Excellency the heartfelt congratula- 
tions of the Government and people 
of Guatemala on the great anniversary 
of the coming into force of the San 
Francisco Charter and to send you 
our fervent wishes. May we, in ac- 
cordance with the principles and aims 
of that Charter, be able to obtain in- 
ternational peace and security and 
more social welfare in a world which 
is now convulsed by unleashed pas- 
sions, and forgotten by justice and 
law, and eventually make it possible 
for all nations to live together in har- 
mony. I reiterate to Your Excellency 
the assurance of my highest con- 
sideration. 


“A NOBLE MISSION” 
JACQUES LEGER, Foreign Secretary of Haiti 


On the occasion of United Nations 
Day, I have the honor to send Your 
Excellency the congratulations of the 
Government and the people of Haiti 
for the work accomplished by the 
United Nations during these six years 
past. The Government and people of 
Haiti most highly appreciate the devo- 
tion with which the Secretariat and the 
various organs of the United Nations 
are fulfilling their noble mission—to 
maintain international peace and se- 
curity, to build a world based on 
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human dignity and sovereign equality 
of states, to bring to all peoples free- 
dom from need, from fear and from 
oppression. 

The Government and the people of 
Haiti reaffirm their wish to aid in the 
maintenance of the rights of man and 
of fundamental liberty for all, without 
distinction of race, language or re- 
ligion. 


“A LIVING ORGANISM” 
PAUL I, King of Greece 


Six years have passed since the 
United Nations Charter entered into 
force on October 24, 1945. 

The train of misfortunes which 


struck mankind as a result of the Sec-. 


ond World War and the confusion of 
moral values which accompanied the 
war have been so vast that, despite 
all effort made by people of good-will, 
six years have not been—and could 
scarcely be—enough time for peace, 
justice and general welfare to return 
to the world. 

The road which is before us is still 
mountainous and rockstrewn. But 
some progress has been made as we 
have proceeded. The United Nations 
has proved, notably by its defense of 
the unjustly-attacked Korean people, 
that it is a living organism, conscious 
of its destiny and determined to meet 
it boldly. : 

Greece is able to feel that—thanks 
to the spirit of sacrifice of the officers 
and soldiers of its Expeditionary Force 
in Korea, thanks to the blood which 
they have been forced to spill and to 
the courage with which they have 
proved themselves—our country has 
contributed to the realization of the 
lofty ideals of the United Nations. 

In many other sectors of life, notably 
in the social and economic realms, the 
United Nations has pursued its task of 
bringing good to this world. 

May God grant that the seventh 
year of activity which begins today for 
this organization in which all man- 
kind has placed its confidence be a 
time for new and even more remark- 
able progress. 


“MOST SOLEMN INTERNA- 
TIONAL PACT” 


MANUEL TELLO, 
Foreign Secretary of Mexico 


On the sixth anniversary of the 
United Nations, the Mexican Govern- 
ment extends its sincere wishes for the 
full realization of universal peace and 
for progress in every field of human 
activity—the ideals that, soon after 
the last world conflict, inspired a great 
number of free nations to consecrate 
in the most solemn international pact 
of our time their profound desire for 
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the peace fervently hoped for by all 
the peoples of the world. 

No matter how distant or how diffi- 
cult the full accomplishment of these 
noble ideals seems in the present mo- 
ment, no country and no individual 
should falter in the effort begun at 
San Francisco, when all the people 
represented in the organization of the 
United Nations formally declared that 
they had decided to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights and to promote social progress. 


“LOFTY IDEALS” 
A. SOMOZA, President of Nicaragua 


On this day it is my pleasure to send 
greetings and to reaffirm in the name 
of the people of Nicaragua their 
fervent and firm solidarity in support 
of the transcendental objectives and 
lofty ideals of the United Nations. I 
take this opportunity to reiterate to 
Your Excellency the assurance of my 
highest and distinguished considera- 
tion. 


“THE BEST SOIL FOR PEACE” 


EINER GERHARDSEN, 
Prime Minister of Norway 


VERY year in his speech from the 

throne in Norway’s Parliament the 
King has declared that Norway fully 
supports the United Nations, and that 
we are willing to aid all attempts to 
ease the strain between nations and 
which can secure peace and freedom 
for peoples everywhere. 

These words express not only the 
Government’s view but also the Nor- 
wegian people’s stand towards the co- 
operation amongst nations which takes 
place within the United Nations. 

When the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1948 decided to make 
October 24 a special United Nations 
Day, Norway supported this proposal, 
knowing a united people stood behind 
the United Nations. The support given 
to United Nations Day in all countries 
well expresses the hopes which peoples 
have of this comprehensive co-opera- 
tion for creating a better world. 

The United Nations has already 
achieved a very great deal, and this 
has created respect for the organiza- 
tion, but it is still confronted with 
problems of incalculable importance. 
It is sufficient to think of Korea, where 
the United Nations has had to act with 
armed forces to stop the aggressor. 

When all conflicts are solved, the 
United Nations must start the next im- 
portant task: reduce armaments every- 
where. This must come as the result 
of a binding international agreement 
and must be followed by international 
control. When we have come that far, 


the United Nations will be more neces- 
sary than betore. Only a securely or- 
ganized international organ will be 
able to lead the world along the diffi- 
cult path of disarmament. 

There still remains the task of re- 
moving One Of tne most severe causes 
of insecurity and tension in the world, 
the unrest in under-developed coun- 
tries now striving to achieve a better 
existence. Here ties one of the United 
Nations’ most important and positive 
tasks in the years to come. 

If one could come really to grips 
with the world’s problems, if agree- 
ment on disarmament included an 
obligation for countries to use a con- 
siderable part of what they saved for 
giving aid, economically and socially, 
to the under-developed countries this 
would create the best soil for peace 
—and the peoples of the world need 
peace. The world is big enough to 
house all of us, and it is so rich that 
it has enough to give to everyone. But 
peoples need peace. If we strive to 
make the United Nations an active 
and living force in the community of 
nations, then the United Nations can 
bring us peace. 


“CHARTER TRANSLATED 
INTO ACTION” 


WILLIAM S. TUBMAN, 
President of Liberia 


The sixth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the United Nations by a great 
majority of the nations of the earth— 
large and small, of different races, 
colors, cultures and religions—finds 
the ideals and purposes laid down in 
the Charter being translated into action 
and serving as a potential resistance 
to aggression, the predatory tendency 
of might over right, and as an instru- 
ment assuring world peace and free- 
dom for all nations and peoples by 
collective security. 

To effect this the sacrifices have 
been tremendous and manifold but the 
ends have justified the means, I be- 
lieve, because the means and ends 
have been equally just. There can be 
no relenting or recoiling until all na- 
tions and peoples learn and adhere to 
the eternal and righteous principle of 
the golden rule: “Do unto others as 
you would they should do unto you.” 
In these days of international tension 
the greatest regard for the obligation 
of treaties, agreements and mutual en- 
gagements should be observed as the 
only honorable and correct course of 
conduct for nations, as well as for in- 
dividuals. All points of difference re- 
garding treaties, contracts, or agree- 
ments, whether they are considered 
immoral, inequitable, or unjust, should 
in the first and last instance be as far 
as practicable adjudicated by the 
parties concerned around conference 
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tables, or by arbitration. Thus will the 
reign of peace on earth be made sure 
and secure. May God bless and 
prosper the efforts of the United Na- 
tions toward world peace and happi- 
ness for all. 


“THE PATH OF TRUTH” 


GULAM MUHAMMED, Governor General 
of Pakistan 


On behalf of the Government and 
the people of Pakistan, I send to you 
our most sincere good wishes on the 
occasion of United Nations Day. It is 
a matter of satisfaction to us all that 
during the year just past the United 
Nations has continued its efforts to im- 
plement its ideals and with some suc- 
cess. 

We trust that the organization will 
continue steadily and with greater suc- 
cess On the path of truth and justice 
so that the confidence in it of all peo- 
ple and countries, particularly the 
smaller countries, is enhanced. We 
wish all success to the organization in 
its endeavors. 


“INDISPENSABLE 
FRAMEWORK” 


OESTEN UNDEN 
Foreign Minister of Sweden 


On the anniversary of the United 
Nations I would like to express on 
behalf of the Swedish Government 
our keen appreciation of the United 
Nations as the indispensable frame- 
work for international co-operation 
with a universal aim. In spite of all 
contrast and divergencies, the peoples 
of the world must live side by side on 
this plant. Emmigration to other celes- 
tial bodies is not yet possible; we 
must consider the earth our mutual 
abode and tolerate one another. 
Amongst the many fine principles 
formulated in the United Nations 
Charter are two commandments which 
in their simplicity and by being self- 
evident express the very essence of 
United Nations philosophy. One is 
that the nations shall practise toler- 
ance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors. The 
other is that the United Nations shall 
promote progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom. Everyone 
agreed upon the inclusion of these 
commandments in the Charter. May 
they become something more than a 
matter of speech. 


“OUR FIRM SUPPORT” 


PRIME MINISTER PIBUL SONGGRAM, 
of Thailand 


During the past six years the 
achievements of the United Nations 
in pursuit of the purposes stated in 
the Charter are worthy of the greatest 
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praise. Above all, in view of the 
present nature of the threat to peace, 
the organization’s firm stand against 
aggression will assure all freedom-lov- 
ing nations of their desire for peace 
and security. 

In pledging our firm support and co- 
operation, may I convey to you, on 
behalf of the people of Thailand and 
in the name of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, an expression of earnest good 
wishes on this United Nations Day 
for the increasing success and perma- 
nent existence of the United Nations 
so that universal peace and the wel- 
fare of mankind may be preserved. 


“MY PROFOUND 
CONVICTION” 


MARSHAL TITO, of Yugoslavia 


This year’s observance of United 
Nations Day falls at a time when, in 
addition to existing unsolved inter- 
national problems, newer and serious 
problems are emerging which aggra- 
vate still more the international situa- 
tion. 

All this indicates that the endeavors 
of the United Nations have not suc- 
ceeded in removing the main causes 
of international tension and attaining 
such comprehensive and sincere co- 
operation in the world as is envisaged 
in the Charter to be the organization’s 
aim. 

It is my profound conviction that 
this must not shake confidence in this 
international organization. If this were 
to happen the very existence of the 
United Nations would be threatened, 


which could have disastrous conse- 
quences for mankind. 


However, the present situation 
stresses still more the need for the 
United Nations to be preserved, 
strengthened and expanded as a world- 
wide organization. Moreover, there is 
no doubt that, notwithstanding its 
failure so far to achieve full co- 
operation among nations, the United 
Nations has contributed to a great 
extent in preventing even graver 
events in connection with conflicts 
which threaten peace. 

I stated last year that only full and 
equal co-operation of all members of 
the United Nations in all questions can 
strengthen and adapt this organization 
to accomplish its mission. I think this 
holds good even more today, when the 
question of national development of 
numbers of people who did not enjoy 
full independence in the recent past 
is becoming more and more one of 
the basic international problems. This 
question in all its earnestness con- 
fronts the United Nations with the 
task of organizing broad international 
co-operation towards realizing the 
strivings of those peoples and towards 
extending economic and technical as- 
sistance to under-developed countries 
generally. 

In this field, as in the realization 
of the principles of the United Nations 
Charter generally, and primarily in 
all those endeavors for the strength- 
ening of peace and international co- 
operation, the Government of the 
Federal Peoples’ Republic of Yugo- 
slavia will, as hitherto, co-operate 
most actively. 


“THE ONLY POSSIBLE FOUNDATION” 
FOR A PEACEFUL WORLD COMMUNITY 


UNITED NATIONS DAY MESSAGE by Secretary-General TRYGVE LIE 


The United Nations completes to- 
day its sixth year of existence. Dur- 
ing these years I have shared with all 
the peoples of the world in whose 
name the Charter was signed, not only 
their faith and hopes but also their 
disappointments over the course of 
events. 


The fear of a world war worse than 
any other in history — unfortunate 
symptom of the present international 
tension —is still the most predom- 
inant factor in the international scene 
and also evidence that the ends for 
which the United Nations was created 
have not been fully realized. 


Great and, in some respects, success- 
ful efforts have, however, been made 
by the United Nations to prevent war, 
to promote the peaceful settlement of 
disputes and to serve as the channel of 
co-operative action toward the 
achievement of economic and social 
progress. Delays and setbacks have 
certainly been registered, but our 


record of the last six years shows 
significant and constructive work of 
which we can be justifiably proud. 

By discussion, as in the cases of 
foreign troops in Lebanon, Syria and 
Iran; by persistent mediation, as in 
Palestine, Indonesia and Kashmir; by 
continuing vigilance, as in the Balkans, 
the United Nations helped to avert 
dangerous situations, stopped fighting 
or achieved peaceful settlement. In 
Korea the armed attack which wrecked 
United Nations efforts to bring about 
the independence and unity of that 
country was met by the world’s first 
example of the capacity of an inter- 
national organization for collective se- 
curity action against aggression. 

This demonstration that the United 
Nations can act effectively against ag- 
gression is a great step toward the 
preservation of peace. The determina- 
tion of Member States to act quickly 
and decisively against future aggres- 
sion was also expressed by the General 
Assembly when the Uniting for Peace 
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Resolutions were adopted last Novem- 
ber. The United Nations collective se- 
curity system created in pursuance of 
these resolutions has strengthened con- 
siderably the basic machinery set up 
by the Charter. 

Through the work of the General 
Assembly and of the Trusteeship 
Council continuous impulse has been 
given to the advancement of non-self- 
governing peoples toward self-govern- 
ment or: independence and to the im- 
provement of their economic, social 
and educational conditions. 

After a long process of careful in- 
vestigation and patient negotiation, the 
General Assembly was able to find 
sound solutions to the problem of the 
future of the former Italian colonies 
on which the Great Powers could not 
reach an agreement. Libya will be- 
come an independent and sovereign 
State at the beginning of 1952. Somali- 
land is now under trusteeship pre- 
paratory to independence. Eritrea will 
become an autonomous unit federated 
to Ethiopia. These changes, which in 
the past would have caused friction 
and conflict, have been smoothly ef- 
fected within the machinery of the 
United Nations. 

With special regret I must state that 
no progress has been possible as yet 
toward universality of membership. 
We continue also to be deadlocked on 
the control of armaments including 
atomic weapons and on the problem 
of armed forces to be placed at the 
disposal of the Security Council. 

Substantial results have been achiev- 
ed by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in the economic, 
social and humanitarian fields. The 
improvement of living standards for 
millions of people in the under-devel- 
oped areas requires a long-range effort 
by the governments and the interna- 
tional organizations which will assist 
them. Through expert missions in a 
variety of fields, fellowships, scholar- 
ships, seminars, training programmes, 
we are making available the technical 
knowledge which the national pro- 
grammes of economic and social de- 
velopment have lacked thus far. The 
innumerable requests from  govern- 
ments for these services are the 
best evidence of the importance of the 
technical assistance programme of the 
United Nations. 

Thanks to the Universal Declara- 
tion and to the related work under- 
taken by organs of the United Nations 
the world is conscious as never be- 
fore of the fundamental human rights. 

The task of building peace is slow 
and arduous. We have a long, hard 
way to travel. I am sure that we will 
succeed if the peoples of the world 
maintain their determination to pre- 
serve and strengthen the United Na- 
tions as the most practical foundation 
for a world community in which peace 
will prevail. 
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COMMISSIONER FINDS ERITREANS 
ACCEPT FEDERATION PLAN 


LL sections of the population of 

Eritrea accept the General As- 
sembly’s plan for federation with 
Ethiopia. This is the conclusion drawn 
by the United Nations Commissioner 
in Eritrea, Dr. Eduardo Anze Mati- 
enzo, after five months of consulta- 
tions with the Eritrean people on the 
question of a Constitution. 

In a statement at his Asmara head- 
quarters on October 17, the United 
Nations Commissioner held that ex- 
isting differences in Eritrea were not 
serious and could be settled by con- 
ciliation. He saw no need for a re- 
examination of the Eritrean question 
by the General Assembly but a pro- 
gress report would be circulated 
during the Paris session. 


BASIC POINTS. In reviewing his consulta- 
tions on the draft Constitution, the 
Commissioner said meetings had been 
held in a peaceful atmosphere and 
without any necessity for supervision. 
This was an “amazing experience” in 
a country where self-government had 
been unknown. The consultations had 
had informative and __ significant 
results and the following basic points 
had been emphasized: the Eritreans 
had reiterated their unanimous ac- 
ceptance of the federal plan; they had 
reaffirmed the concept of local auto- 
nomy; great respect had been shown 
for the authority of the Emperor of 
Ethiopia in his capacity as sovereign 
head of the federation; Eritreans hope 
for a broad application of human 
tights and fundamental freedoms; 
there was a general desire that the 
Constitution should protect the tra- 
ditions, languages and religious beliefs 
of all communities and tribes; recog- 
nition had been given to the principle 
that foreign communities should con- 
tinue to participate in the economic 
progress of Eritrea with legal guar- 
antees for the protection of their 
property and interests. 

The possibility was foreseen that 
foreigners with experience and tech- 
nical qualifications might, under 
Eritrean direction, continue to co- 
operate in the country’s administration. 


OPINIONS EXAMINED. The Commissioner 
said he had undertaken to examine all 
the opinions and suggestions he had 
received. These, together with the ad- 
vice of legal experts, would, he said, 
form a vital element in the prepara- 
tion of the constitution. The success 
of the constitution depended, to a 
great extent, on measures adapted to 
present realities which would permit 
“normal functioning of the govern- 
ment without fear of retrogression.” 
The spirit of brotherhood and toler- 


ance shown by the Eritreans during 
the consultations had “renewed his 
faith and hope in the future and 
destiny of the country.” Although a 
spirit of conciliation had not been 
shown by all political parties, Dr. 
Anze Matienzo said he was confident 
there was no serious basis for dis- 
agreement. He paid a tribute to the 
present Administering Authority, the 
United Kingdom, for its firm action in 
eliminating banditry. 


NO RECOMMENDATION ON 
CHINA REPRESENTATION 


The General Assembly’s seven-mem- 
ber Special Committee on the Repre- 
sentation of China has reported that, 
in existing circumstances, it is unable 
to make any recommendation. 

Established on September 19, 1950, 
it first met on December 15, 1950, 
when it decided to leave the calling of 
further meetings to the discretion of 
the Chairman, Sir B. N. Rau, of 
India, in the light of the discussions 
then in progress for a cease-fire in 
Korea. 

When the Committee met again on 
October 16, 1951, to prepare its re- 
port, it rejected by a vote of 5-2 a 
Polish proposal to call on the Assem- 
bly to exclude the representatives of 
the National Government of China 
and to invite the representatives of 
the Central People’s Government. By 
a vote of 5-1, with 1 abstention, the 
Committee then instructed its Chair- 
man to inform the Assembly of its 
inability to make any recommenda- 
tion. 


PARIS IS HEADQUARTERS 
DURING ASSEMBLY SESSION 


As of October 25, the Palais de 
Chaillot in Paris became the official 
headquarters of the United Nations 
for the duration of the General As- 
sembly’s sixth session which opens 
there on November 6. 

About 675 members of the Secre- 
tariat from New York have been as- 
signed to Paris, where an additional 
800 persons—mostly clerical help— 
have been recruited for the session. 
Including the personnel of the delega- 
tions of the 60 United Nations Mem- 
bers, about 4,000 persons will be in 
Paris on official Assembly business. 

Approximately 300 tons of equip- 
ment and supplies have been shipped 
from New York to Paris. 

The sum of $1,750,000 has been 
appropriated to defray the cost of the 
Assembly session in Paris. 
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IRAN DEBATE ADJOURNED 
TO AWAIT COURT RULING 


HE Security Council, it will be re- 

called, decided on October 1 to 
take up the United Kingdom’s com- 
plaint against Iran. Britain asked the 
Council to call on Iran to act in con- 
formity with the provisional measures 
indicated by the International Court 
of Justice and, in particular, to permit 
the staff affected by Iran’s expulsion 
orders to remain at Abadan. 

When the Council next met on 
October 15, after Prime Minister 
Mohammed Mossadegh had arrived 
from Teheran, the United Kingdom 
substituted a new proposal. This called 
for the resumption of negotiations at 
the earliest practicable moment to 
resolve the differences in accordance 
with the principles indicated by the 
Court “unless mutually agreeable ar- 
rangements are made consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter.” It also called 
for the avoidance of any action which 
might further aggravate the situation 
or prejudice the rights, claims, or po- 
sitions of the parties. 


SITUATION CHANGED Explaining the 
new draft resolution, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb told the Council that the situa- 
tion had changed since the earlier one 
was submitted on September 29. The 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s techni- 
cians had been expelled. The pro- 
visional measures, to some extent, 
had now been overtaken by events. 

Britain was not insisting on return 
to the status quo of before May 1, 
but was seeking agreement, at least 
on a provisional scheme, to enable 
oil production to be resumed without 
prejudice to the ultimate agreed 
solution. 


“In other words,” he said, “without 
abandoning our struggle for the ac- 
ceptance of the rule of law as opposed 
to the rule of force, we are trying to 
suggest a way by which people can, 
with good will, find an approach to a 
settlement which will enable a great 
industry to resume its operations. It is 
of course also with the object of up- 
holding the rule of law that we have 
retained some reference to the Inter- 
national Court in the preamble.” 

Britain was anxious that negotia- 
tions be resumed, but in the light of 
some pronouncement by the Council 
indicating, broadly, that this matter 
was not the exclusive concern of the 
Iranian Government, and must be 
solved, not by means of ultimata, but 
through free negotiation and in ac- 
cordance with the accepted principles 
of international law. 
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IRANIAN COMMENT The discussion that 
followed Dr. Mossadegh’s statement 
of October 15 (see page 379) occupied 
four meetings of the Council on Oc- 
tober 16, 17, and 19. At the first of 
these, the Iranian Prime Minister 
commented on the revised draft reso- 
lution, which he considered no better 
than the first so far as the Council’s 
competence to deal with the complaint 
was concerned. 

Sir Gladwyn was wrong in inter- 
preting as expulsion the order for the 
departure of the British technicians 
from Abadan, he added. 

“After first trying to drive us into 
a corner by forbidding British na- 
tionals to agree to work for us and 
threatening to withdraw the techni- 
cians,” Dr. Mossadegh remarked, “the 
United Kingdom then complained to 
the Security Council because we took 
it at its word and decided not to keep 
the technicians against their will.” 
Now the United Kingdom had drop- 
ped this complaint, but, to justify 
keeping the Council in session, had 
invented a fictitious lawsuit and asked 
the Council to express concern at a 
threat to the peace from a non-ex- 
istent dispute. 

The only dispute between Iran and 
the United Kingdom was over the 
latter’s attempt to interfere with Iran’s 
internal affairs, he said. If there ever 
was a threat to the peace, it lay not 
in any difficulty connected with oil 
installations, but in the menace of 
the United Kingdom to resort to force 
in order to stop Iran from conducting 
its own affairs. 


And the only question to be settled 
regarding installations was the amount 
of compensation to be paid to the 
former company, which was between 
the company and the Iranian Govern- 
ment. Iran had not refused to pay 
compensation, but had emphasized 
how important it was, in order to 
keep the oil flowing, to co-operate in 
properly determining the amount to 
be paid and the methods of payment. 
This had not yet been done, not for 
want of urging by Iran, but because 
the former company and its princi- 
pal stockholder, the United Kingdom, 
clung to the claim that Iran had no 
right to nationalize its oil industry. 
The United Kingdom had professed 
to accept the priniple of nationaliza- 
tion, but the negotiations of last July 
showed that the acceptance was a 
mere formality. 

“We see no evidence in the new 
resolution of any sincere desire to 





stated. 
“On the contrary, we find a great 
deal of evidence in it that the United 
Kingdom is not yet willing to recog- 
nize and respect our rights or to deal 
with us on an equal footing in ac- 


negotiate,” Dr. Mossadegh 


cordance with the principles of 
FAW: 6.01 

“Time is passing. If our offer to 
discuss a legitimate difference is again 
refused, we shall have no alternative 
but to go home, and we think that 


others may well follow our example.” 


BRITISH REPLY In reply, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb said that Dr. Mossadegh had 
suggested that the United Kingdom 
had not accepted the principle of na- 
tionalization, which it had, and again 
seemed to accuse the United King- 
dom of having used some kind of 
force, which it had not. 


Some of the accusations against the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company were 
false; others were very much exag- 
gerated. The Iranian Government 
maintained generally that the Persian 
people had been impoverished because 
of the activities of the company, but 
that was demonstrably untrue. 

Sir Gladwyn considered Dr. Mos- 
sadegh’s reception of the revised draft 
resolution as “simply a flat statement 
that neither the Security Council, nor 
indeed His Majesty’s Government, has 
anything to do with the Iranian action 
in expropriating a billion-dollar con- 
cern known as the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company; that if this action should 
have any unfavorable effect by any 
chance outside Iran, that is just too 
bad for the rest of the world; and that 
if His Majesty’s Government does not 
immediately agree not only to the act 
of expropriation but also to carrying 
it out on Iranian terms at whatever 
loss to the United Kingdom and the 
free world, then it is guilty of sabotage 
and of interference in Iranian internal 
affairs.” 


COMPETENCE On the question of the 
competence of the Council, Sir Glad- 
wyn argued that international law lays 
down not only the circumstances in 
which foreign property and rights can 
validly be expropriated, but also the 
conditions and modalities to make 
such expropriation proper. Moreover, 
it was part of the United Kingdom 
case that Iran had broken certain 
treaties between the two countries, 
and this in itself would be sufficient 
to remove the dispute from the realm 
of domestic jurisdiction. There was a 
further fallacy underlying Dr. Mos- 
sadegh’s argument that anything done 
by a Government on its own territory 
in relation to private persons or 
companies was ipso facto a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction, for, if that were 
so, the admitted rules of international 
law governing the treatment of for- 
eigners would be futile. 
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Dr. Mossadegh had alleged that the 
petroleum industry had contributed 
practically nothing to the prosperity of 
the people, but the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company had for many years provid- 
ed four-fifths of the foreign exchange 
which the Iranian Government need- 
ed for its essential imports. On the 
basis of the substantial revenues pro- 
vided by the activities of the com- 
pany, that Government was able to 
launch its Seven-Year Plan for eco- 
nomic reform. The steadily increas- 
ing wealth which the company had 
been able to contribute was the basis 
of the country’s economic viability. 

Sir Gladwyn then quoted financial 
figures and other data. in support of 
his arguments, and Dr. Mossadegh, 
in turn, later cited other figures in 
rebuttal. 


Throughout its association with the 
Iranian nation, Sir Gladwyn  con- 
tinued, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany had consistently offered the 
most advantageous terms prevailing 
in the oil industry in the Middle East 
and had time and again shown its 
willingness to modify its original 
contract to keep abreast of the times. 
Its financial and industrial policy had 
been prudent and farsighted. It had 
been willing to forego quick profits 
in favor of long-term investments, In 
a sense it had had to act as trustee 
for the Iranian people since its installa- 
tions became their’ property at the 
end of the concessionary period. 

If the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
had not gone to Iran and developed 
the oil resources, the world would 
have been poorer for lack of the oil, 
and the people of Iran not only not 
richer, but poorer than they were to- 
day and with tremendous leeway to 
make up in comparison with their 
neighbors in the Middle East. 


QUESTION OF INTERVENTION As for “the 
astonishing allegations about the al- 
leged intervention of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company in the internal 
politics of Iran,” Sir Gladwyn said 
that the very presence of the com- 
pany in Iran had almost certainly 
been a factor in preventing that 
country from falling under far more 
sinister influences. But if the com- 
pany had possessed anything like the 
power or influence which the Iranians 
now contended, the present situation 
would never have arisen, and it would 
not have been possible for any 
Iranian Government to nationalize the 
industry or to get very far with the 
process. In an attempt to alleviate the 
suspicions of an imaginary imperium 
in imperio, Mr. Stokes, at the time of 
his mission in Teheran, offered to 
provide inter-governmental safeguards 
against the possibility of interference 
in the internal affairs of Iran by 
anyone engaged in the oil business. 


By its own actions, Iran had de- 
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prived itself of the prosperity it could 
derive from its oil industry. Its per- 
sistent refusal to recognize the sanc- 
tity of contracts led first to the com- 
plete stoppage of oil tanker sailings, 
then to the closing down of the oil 
industry, and then, finally, to the de- 
parture of those British technicians 
on whom Iran must depend for the 
efficient operation of the industry. 

If the Iranian Prime Minister per- 
sisted in his refusal to negotiate on 
reasonable terms, he would condemn 
the vast majority of his people to a 
miserably low standerd of living. 

The United Kingdom had repeated- 
ly declared its willingness to recognize 
the principle of nationalization in Iran 
and to negotiate a settlement on that 
basis which would take account of 
the interests of all parties. Given good 
will on both sides, it was possible to 
reach such a settlement which would 
be compatible with nationalization 
and at the same time enable Iran to 
benefit from the assistance of foreign 
experts and foreign facilities on which 
the industry depended. 


IRANIAN REPLY In his final statement, 
Dr. Mossadegh reiterated that the 
1933 Agreement was extorted from 
Iran by force and fraud and was null 
and void ab initio. The same methods 
which had been employed in the in- 
ducement of the so-called contract 
continued to be employed against Iran 
to prevent striking off the fetters which 
it imposed. Iran, he reminded the 
Council, was a member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and_ its 
foreign exchange rates were officially 
recognized and accepted by the Fund: 
Iran had never bought a single pound 
from the former company at less than 
official rates. 

Royalties, taxes, and profits from 
oil amounted to 15.6 per cent of the 
national budget in 1948 and 14.9 per 
cent in 1949, whereas the profits 
which the company took out of the 
country amounted to more that twice 
the total budget. 

The contribution of the former 
company to the national income in 
the form of expenditures within the 
country by direct payments, employ- 
ment, imports, and so on, amounted 
only to ten per cent. The revenue 
which the company took out of the 
country was about 30 per cent of the 
national income. 


PROGRAM STOPPED Sir Gladwyn had 
mentioned that in February 1949 the 
Majlis enacted a law to devote the 
country’s oil revenues to the Seven- 
Year Development Program. But be- 
fore six months had elapsed, it was 
clear that Iran could not afford a 
development program on the basis of 
the royalties allowed it, and execution 
of the plan came virtually to a stop. 

As for Iran’s oil-producting neigh- 
bors, Iran was vastly behind them 


although oil production began in Iran 
fully 40 years before it was undertaken 
in neighboring areas. Tremendous 
investments had to be made in other 
Middle Eastern countries in the last 
decade to initiate oil production, yet 
their proportionate share of the re- 
turns had improved, while  Iran’s 
either stood still or dwindled. The 
agreement of Saudi Arabia with the 
Pacific Western Oil Corporation of 
February 20, 1949, provided for 
royalties at 55 cents per barrel plus 
25 per cent of profits—twice what 
Iran was offered under the Supple- 
mental Agreement. 


DOCUMENTS Dr. Mossadegh submitted 
documents to show that in 1933, when 
Parliament agreed that the D'Arcy 
concession should be prolonged, not 
one of the deputies really represented 
the nation. Under the dictatorship that 
had been established in Iran, Dr. 
Mossadegh himself was under police 
supervision for fifteen years, and was 
shut up in a prison near the Afghani- 
stan frontier. He also presented docu- 
ments to show how the Company 
interfered in the political, commercial, 
social, and other affairs of Iran. 

In conclusion, he argued that expro- 
priation of aliens’ property is governed 
by one condition only—compensation 
—and that there is no denial of justice 
unless compensation is refused. Com- 
pensation was specifically enacted in 
Iran’s nationalization statute, and, in 
order to put it into effect, the Govern- 
ment repeatedly asked the representa- 
tives of the former company to nego- 
tiate in order to settle the accounts. 

In later reply, Sir Gladwyn stated 
that the quoted documents seemed to 
show two things only: that His Im- 
perial Majesty Reza Shah Pahlevi was 
a dictator, which all should admit 
without further ado or without further 
proof; and that the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
company endeavored to press with a 
Cabinet Minister of the time its view 
that the supplemental agreement was 
a good one and should be passed. The 
company’s dealings seemed to have 
been quite open and normal. 


Sir Gladwyn thought that both he 
and the Iranian Prime Minister would 
be better advised not to go on ex- 
changing hard words, but to get down, 
if they could, to negotiations on a 
really practical basis. 


AMENDMENTS During the Council’s dis- 
cussion, India and ,Yugoslavia jointly 
presented amendments to the revised 
United Kingdom draft resolution. Dif- 
ferences regarding the future of the 
oil industry, said Sir B. N. Rau, should 
be settled by peaceful negotiations, 
with due regard to equity and the 
legitimate interests of both parties. 
The area of disagreement seemed to 
have appreciably narrowed. 


The aim of the amendments, he 
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explained, was to propose a basis for 
negotiations which would safeguard 
the legitimate position of each party 
and offer a real possibility for resum- 
ing the negotiations in a favorable 
atmosphere. The resolution, so far as 
possible, should be made acceptable to 
both parties. References to the pro- 
visional measures of the Court might 
well be deleted, for three of them 
could no longer be easily implemented. 

On the Council’s competence, Sir 
B. N. Rau commented that the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction had not yet been 
finally decided by the Court and was 
sub judice at present. It was therefore 
not wise or proper for the Council to 
pronounce on this question, although 
it might be possible to ask for the 
resumption of negotiations without 
prejudging the question in any way. 

Dr. Ales Bebler, of Yugoslavia, still 
felt that the Council should not go 
into the merits of the case. However, 
if the sense of the Council should be 
that it could usefully contribute to an 
early and satisfactory settlement by the 
parties themselves, his delegation would 
want a course adopted which would 
help achieve such a settlement. The 
general approach of the revised United 
Kingdom draft resolution was funda- 
mentally sound, but the negotiations 
should be resumed under conditions 
which would give them the greatest 
possible chance of success. 

On the ground that the proposal 
should refer only to facts and not 
dramatize the dispute, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China, suggested further 
amendments, particularly that the 
Council should “advise” rather than 
“call for” the resumption of negotia- 
tions. The effect of these suggestions, 
Sir Gladwyn observed, would be to 
reduce the meaning and force of the 
draft resolution practically to zero, 
and the United Kingdom could not 
accept them even if they were formally 
presented. 

The position of the U.S.S.R., as 
stated by Semyon K. Tsarapkin, was 
that both draft resolutions pursued 
the same purpose—intervention in the 
domestic affairs of Iran and violation 
of Iran’s sovereignty—and were en- 
tirely contrary to Article 2, paragraph 
7, of the Charter. The U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation was opposed both to them and 
to the amendments. 


ACCEPTED BY BRITAIN The United King- 
dom accepted the Indian-Yugoslav 
amendments, although reluctantly— 
because they diminished very consider- 
ably the force and utility of the already 
watered-down draft resolution—and 
accordingly submitted a second revised 
text. 

Prime Minister Mossadegh, on the 
other hand, could not imagine any 
argument which could possibly make 
them acceptable. The Council, he 
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warned, should beware of taking a 
decision which might endanger inter- 
national peace. 


PROPOSAL BY ECUADOR Speakng for 
Ecuador, Dr. Antonio Quevedo said 
that his Government based its opinion 
in the case on certain international 
instruments to which the American 
Republics were parties. He felt that the 
Council was not competent to adopt 
recommendations of the kind men- 
tioned in Chapter VI of the Charter 
or authorized by Article 94. It should 
not give a ruling at present because the 
legal question of whether the dispute 
was within the domestic jurisdiction 
of Iran or was subject to international 
adjudication awaited a judgment or 
ruling of the International Court. 

Nor should the Council refrain from 
all action in the case for, while reserv- 
ing the question of its competence, it 
could exert moral influence on the 
parties to seek a fair solution. Ecuador 
could not vote for the United King- 
dom draft resolution or the amend- 
ments, since they recognized the 
competence of the Council, but it pre- 
sented a draft resolution of its own 
advising the parties to reopen negotia- 
tions as soon as possible with a view 
to making a fresh attempt to settle 
their differences in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 


UNITED STATES VIEWS In the view of the 
United States, on the other hand, there 
was no question about the competence 
of the Council in the case, because, 
declared Warren R. Austin, “there 
clearly exists a dispute between the 
United Kingdom and Iran the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger 
international peace and security.’”’ De- 
spite the argument that this was a 
dispute between a Government and a 
private corporation, it was nevertheless 
a dispute between two Governments 
relating to the property of the citizens 
of one of them and the claim of cer- 
tain injustices within the other which 
were alleged to have been the cause of 
the nationalization of the industry. 

Quoting extensively from Dr. Mos- 
sadegh’s statements, Mr. Austin argued 
that the Council needed no further 
evidence than Dr. Mossadegh’s own 
admission of the dangerous nature of 
the dispute—of a nature spoken of by 
the Charter, requiring the Council to 
investigate whether there was some 
way to aid in its peaceful solution. 
Clearly the Council had the right and 
duty to inquire into the matter and 
to do what it could to promote a 
peaceful settlement. The United States 
supported the draft resolution as 
amended. 

The French delegation, too, thought 
that there should be no hesitation in 
adopting the revised proposal. Francis 





Lacoste hoped that it would rapidly 
lead to a constructive agreement satis- 
factory to both parties. 


OTHER VIEWS Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns, of 
the Netherlands, thought there was no 
doubt about the Council’s competence 
to deal with a situation arising from 
the failure by Iran to comply with the 
provisional measures indicated by the 
Court. The Court, in fact, he believed, 
should be consulted as often as grave 
doubts on important legal questions— 
and especially on the question of com- 
petence—were voiced. 

The Netherlands supported the sec- 
ond revised draft resolution but would 
have preferred the first revision in 
which the references to the Court’s 
provisional measure were not “watered 
down.” 

Dr. Tsiang, on the other hand, 
could not vote for the second revision. 
The Ecuadorean proposal was closer 
to his own views, he said, for he still 
had doubts on the matter of compe- 
tence. He felt that nationalization was 
entirely within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of Iran, but he could not accept 
the doctrine that all the complications 
which might arise from the act of 
nationalization were beyond the juris- 
diction of the Council. In addition to 
the matter of competence, he thought 
that there was a question of the degree 
of competence. 

Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, said 
that he would vote for the second 
revised draft resolution. In no way 
did it prejudge the merits of the case 
or condemn the position of the Iranian 
Government. 


“GENERAL DILEMMA” At the meeting of 
the Council on October 19, Dr. Bebler 
reviewed the situation by saying that 
there seemed to be a very wide area 
of agreement—something very close to 
unanimity—on the advisability of the 
two countries’ getting together again 
and trying to settle their differences; 
in fact, both Iran and the United 
Kingdom had expressed such a desire. 
On the other hand, there seemed to be 
very serious doubt, and even a sub- 
stantial divergence of views, as to the 
Council’s competence. This compe- 
tence had been emphatically denied by 
one of the two Governments con- 
cerned, while similar feelings had been 
expressed by some members of the 
Council, and others had shown doubts. 

Yugoslavia shared both the doubts 
and the general desire that talks should 
be resumed. There was obviously no 
overwhelmingly positive answer to the 
question of competence. The “general 
dilemma” called for new suggestions, 
which he was prepared to consider 
with an open mind. 

Thereupon, Mr. Lacoste, of France, 
recalled that the International Court, 
before which certain aspects of the 
matter had been brought, had not yet 
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ruled on its own competence to deal 
with them, and moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate on the draft resolu- 
tion until the Court ruled on its own 
competence. 

At this point, Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
observed that he thought a majority 
in the Council—although not sufficient 
to constitute the normal majority of 
seven—favored the thesis that the 
Council was competent, while a mi- 
nority—sufficient in size to prevent the 
adoption of the greatly watered-down 
draft resolution—had doubts of its 
validity. 

Presumably such doubts would be 
set at rest when the Court gave its 
decision. Since the United Kingdom 
could not get the consent of the Coun- 
cil to its draft resolution, it agreed 
and hoped that the Council would 
agree to the intelligent suggestion by 
the French representative. 


VOTING The Council voted on the 
French proposal for adjournment of 
the debate which was adopted, 8-1, 
with 2 abstentions. The U.S.S.R., hold- 
ing that the Council was not entitled 
to discuss this question at all, voted 
against, and the United Kingdom and 
Yugoslavia abstained—Britain as a 


party to the case, and Yugoslavia be- 
cause it felt that the motion implied 
that the question of the competence 
of the Council depended, at least to 
a certain degree, on the decision of 
another United [Nations body. 

Mr. Muniz, as President, then 
summed up the situation by saying 
that the proceedings at the six meet- 
ings of the Council since October 1 
had been far from fruitless and sterile, 
since they provided an opportunity to 
hear the contentions of both parties. 
Even in the heat of debate, the series 
of statements did not exclude the 
possibility of a common effort toward 
some mutually agreeable settlement 
consistent with the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations. The 
statements by the delegations reflected 
a common denominator of good will 
and friendliness in helping the two 
parties to a reconciliation of their out- 
standing differences, and all hoped that 
Iran and the United Kingdom would 
find a common ground for settlement 
compatible with the peaceful traditions 
of both Member states and with the 
fidelity which they had always shown 
toward the ideals embodied in the 
Charter. 





THE CASE FOR IRAN 


ASIC arguments in support of 

Iran’s contention that the United 
Kingdom’s complaint was baseless and 
the Security Council without jurisdic- 
tion to hear it were presented by Prime 
Minister Mohammed Mossadegh on 
October 15. Because of the Prime 
Minister’s poor health, his speech was 
read for him in part by Allah Yar 
Saleh. 

Although Iran had an area of 
1,600,000 square kilometres, Dr. 
Mossadegh said, it supported only 
18,000,000 people whose standard of 
living was probably one of the world’s 
lowest. The greatest natural asset was 
oil, which, however, had contributed 
practically nothing to the country’s 
prosperity, technical progress, or in- 
dustrial development. After 50 years 
of exploitation by a foreign company, 
there were still not enough Iranian 
technicians. 

Although Iran had produced 315,- 
000,000 tons of petroleum during 
those 50 years, its entire gain had 
been only £110,000,000 sterling. In 
1948, the net revenue of the former 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was £61,- 
000,000 sterling, but Iran received 
only £9,000,000, while £28,000,000 
went into the United Kingdom Treas- 
ury, merely in profits tax. These fig- 
ures were from the balance sheets of 
the former company, which during the 
last 40 years had not allowed the 
Iranian Government to examine or 
check its accounts. And, in the oil 
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region of southern Iran and around 
Abadan, the people were living in 
absolute misery. 


UNANIMOUS DECISION Thus the Iranian 
Parliament—the Majlis and the Senate 





PRIME MINISTER MOHAMMED MOSSADEGH, 
of Iran, seated at the Security Council table. 


—voted unanimously to nationalize 
the oil industry, and this became the 
subject of the complaint before the 
Council. 

In the negotiations preceding the 
complaint, Dr. Mossadegh maintained, 
Iran had submitted sound and con- 
structive proposals regarding com- 
pensation and the sale of oil to Great 
Britain. This conciliatory attitude, how- 
ever, had proved fruitless and had re- 
sulted in the interruption of the flow 
of the Iranian oil to its previous mar- 
kets and an aggravation of Iran’s eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

Nevertheless, Iran was willing to 
reopen direct negotiations on those 
two points as soon as the United King- 
dom showed a real desire to reach a 
settlement. But if the resumption of 
oil exploitation were delayed, Iran’s 
economic situation would go from bad 
to worse, and its administrative and 
financial machinery would be par- 
alyzed. Iran expected the Council to 
abstain from any recommendations 
which might delay such resumption. 


COMPETENCE Iran’s oil resources, said 
the Prime Minister, were the property 
of its people, who alone had authority 
to decide what should be done with 
them, by whom, and how. On March 
20, 1951, the Iranian Legislature 
unanimously enacted into law the prin- 
ciple that exploitation of the oil re- 
sources should be nationalized. On 
April 30, again unanimously, the 
Legislature passed a law to give prac- 
tical application to that enactment. 

Those laws provided for indemnifi- 
cation and the payment of just com- 
pensation to those whose operations 
were affected. Twenty-five per cent of 
the earnings of the National Oil Com- 
pany, established under the law of 
April 30, were to be set aside as 
security for the compensation payable 
to the former company. 

During negotiations with the repre- 
sentatives of the former company, he 
said, Iran had said it was willing to 
take the value of the company’s shares 
prior to nationalization as the basis for 
determining the compensation to be 
paid. Alternatively, Iran was ready to 
use the same method employed by 
other countries, including the United 
Kingdom, in connection with nationali- 
zation. The choice would be left to 
the former company. As a_ final 
alternative, Iran had offered to deter- 
mine the amount of indemnification 
by mutual agreement with the former 
company after taking into account 
Iran’s claims against it. Any sugges- 
tion that Iran’s action was confisca- 
tory, therefore, was baseless. 

The law of April 30 also provides 
that customers of the former company 
could purchase at current international 
prices the same quantities of oil that 
they had previously imported from 
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Iran. They were also to be given 
priority in buying available additional 
supplies, and Iran was ready to enter 
into a long-term contract to sell oil to 
the United Kingdom. It was also ready 
to take the British technicians em- 
ployed by the former company into 
the employ of the National Oil Com- 
pany and give them the necessary au- 
thority to carry on their tasks. 

“It is not we who have sought to 
commit economic suicide or to kill the 
goose that laid the golden eggs,” Dr. 
Mossadegh said. 


In matters of do- 
mestic concern, the exercise of 
sovereign rights could be neither 
abridged nor interfered with by any 
foreign sovereign or international 
body. It was in the exercise of its 
rights of domestic jurisdiction that Iran 
had nationalized its oil industry. 

Iran had concluded no _ agree- 
ments of any kind, whether by treaty, 
contract, or otherwise, with other 
states, abridging its right to dispose of 
its resources. Yet the United King- 
dom had trespassed on this sovereign 
right and in clear violation of law and 
without any legal justification sought 
“to take advantage of the late iniqui- 
tous concession agreement of 1933 
with the former company to interfere 
with the execution of our laws.” 

That instrument was a private agree- 
ment between the Government of Iran 
and the former company. It conferred 
no rights, standing, or competence on 
the United Kingdom Government. 
Thus the Government of Iran was not 
a party to any contract with the United 
Kingdom Government about oil. And 
a private agreement, even one enuring 
to the benefit of foreigners, could not 
bar a nation from the exercise of 
sovereign rights. Nor did the so-called 
agreement of 1933 purport to do that. 

The United Kingdom’s unlawful in- 
tervention had taken various forms, 
Dr. Mossadegh continued. It sought 
to incite internal dissension and sedi- 
tion and to instigate-strikes; to intimi- 
date Iran by stationing warships just 
beyond the coastal waters and by send- 
ing land and air forces to the vicinity. 
It made abusive use of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice by misrepre- 
senting the effect of the Colonial Ex- 
ploitation Agreement of 1933 as an 
abridgement of Iran’s sovereign rights 
in favor of the former company, by 
taking a non-judiciable question to the 
Court, and by invoking a tribunal 
which was known to it to be without 
competence to hear such a complaint 
without first having Iran’s consent. 


SOVEREIGN RIGHTS 


“INDICATION INVALID” “This abusive 
use of process was aimed at bringing 
Iran into disrepute by making it appear 
that we did not respect international 
law and the pronouncements of a high 
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international tribunal,’ Dr. Mossadegh 
asserted. “The victory was a cheap one. 
The United Kingdom Government 
foresaw clearly that we would not ap- 
pear and that it would therefore obtain 
an indication from the Court by de- 
fault. The Court was, of course, quite 
without competence, and its indication 
was equally invalid.” 

The indication was also entirely un- 
warranted, he went on, for the Court, 
without undertaking an independent 
inquiry, allowed itself to be misled 
by the misrepresentations offered by 
the United Kingdom, and, “having 
been thus beguiled,” issued “its aston- 
ishing indication proposing that we 
should place our oil industry under 
British and international surveillance.” 

The Court did not seek in any way 
to satisfy itself that it was competent 
to entertain the request for an indica- 
tion, did not inquire into the judici- 
ability of the subject matter of the ap- 
plication, and took action without more 
than an ex parte statement as to the 
facts and by default. 

Because of its regard for the prin- 
ciples of international law and justice, 
Iran informed the Secretary-General 
on July 9, 1951, that, in Iran’s view, 
the indication of the Court was invalid 
for all these reasons and because it 
was Clearly outside the terms of the 
Iranian declaration of October 2, 
1930, recognizing the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court; and that Iran 
was withdrawing that declaration. 

The United Kingdom said that Iran 
was flouting a decision of the Court. 
But, apart from the fact that the “in- 
dication” of the Court was not a deci- 
sion and, therefore, even if valid, was 
not binding, it was not Iran but the 
United Kingdom which at every turn 
had flouted the principles and abused 
the processes of law and justice. 


DECISION ONLY BINDING Apart from 
the bar to the Security Council’s juris- 
diction interposed by Article 2, par- 
agraph 7, of the Charter, there was 
another substantial reason why the 
Council could not do what the United 
Kingdom now asked, Dr. Mossadegh 
said. Before a party to a case before 
the Court—to say nothing of a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations that was 
not a party to the case—was obligated 
to comply with a decision of the Court, 
that decision had to be both final and 
binding, as was clear from Article 94 
of the Charter. Article 41 of the 
Statute of the Court, which confers the 
power to indicate provisional measures, 
states that these are to be suggested 
“pending the final decision.” But it 
was Only to the final judgment that the 
Statute attributed binding force in 
Article 59. The provisional measures 
would have binding force only if the 
parties were bound by an arbitration 
treaty expressly obligating them to 
respect such measures. 





Although paragraph 2 of Article 41 
of the Statute provides that the Court 
shall notify the Council of interim 
measures indicated by it, an interna- 
tional instrument which concerns ex- 
clusively the rights and duties of the 
Court cannot be construed to confer 
powers on the Security Council by im- 
plication. The requirement of notice 
was designed merely to further the co- 
operation required of all organs of the 
United Nations. 


NO THREAT TO PEACE Turning to the 
suggestion that the Council must have 
jurisdiction, in any case, because of 
the existence of a threat or potential 
threat to international peace and se- 
curity, Dr. Mossadegh asked how Iran 
threatened world peace. Its budget 
was only about $250,000,000. It 
lacked heavy industry and had no 
potential for war. Its army and air 
force were sufficient only to maintain 
internal order, its naval forces to patrol 
its coasts. 

“Whatever danger to peace there 
may be lies in the actions of the United 
Kingdom (Government. . . . Iran has 
stationed no gunboats in the Thames,” 
he continued. If, however, as was pub- 
licly declared, the United Kingdom’s 
warlike tactics had been abandoned, 
there was no longer any likelihood of 
a meance to international peace and 
security, and it was not clear how Bri- 
tain could press its complaint. 


POLITICAL RELATIONS Reviewing Iran’s 
political relations with the United 
Kingdom, the Iranian Prime Minister 
said destiny placed his country be- 
tween two powerful empires—Imperial 
Russia, which in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries was expand- 
ing, and the British Empire, which 
brought the greater part of southern 
Asia and all of India under its rule. 
These two came ever closer, until 
finally only the plateau of Iran re- 
mained as a natural barrier between 
them. 

In 1907, the United Kingdom con- 
cluded an agreement with Tsarist Rus- 
sia to divide Iran into two spheres of 
influence. After the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the Soviet Union concluded a 
treaty with Iran in 1921 nullifying all 
the Tsarist agreements with Iran, sur- 
rendering all concessions, abolishing 
the capitulations, and renouncing 
Tsarist rights under the 1907 agree- 
ment. 

The United Kingdom, however, 
sought in 1919, by treaty with a sub- 
servient Government, to impose a 
virtual protectorate on the people of 
Iran. This failed of effect because of 
the determined opposition of the na- 
tional movement in Iran and the sup- 
port which some of the liberal nations 
of the world, notably the United States, 
gave to the people of Iran. 

However, a military coup d’etat took 
place in 1921 with British connivance, 
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resulting in a dictatorial regime which 
the British fostered for twenty years. 
Freedom of speech and of the press, 
freedom of worship, and free elections 
vanished. 

“It was the dictatorship so estab- 
lished which made possible the iniqui- 
tous agreement imposed on the Iranian 
people in 1933,” Dr. Mossadegh as- 
serted. 

Although, during the Second 
World War, Iran was allied with the 
victors and formed the economic and 
military link between the Western Al- 
lies and the U.S.S.R., this made no 
difference to British policy. Not only 
was national life disorganized by for- 
eign armies, but Iran had to bear the 
financial burdens of the British under 
an onerous monetary and financial ex- 
change agreement, which set the price 
of sterling at a high and fictitious level 
and brought about a great inflation in 
currency, accompanied by a ten-fold 
increase in commodity prices. 


ECONOMIC POLICY As for Britain’s 
economic policy in Iran: first came the 
concession of July 25, 1872, to Baron 
Julius Reuter, a British subject, grant- 
ing him exclusive rights, for 70 years, 
to build roads and railways, exact 
tolls, establish banks, issue currency, 
and exploit such mineral resources as 
coal, iron, lead, and petroleum. AIl- 
though nothing came of that conces- 
sion, because of oppdsition abroad and 
at home, the Imperial Bank of Iran 
was established by a concession to 
Reuter in 1889. Until a few years ago 
this was the sole bank of issue in Iran, 
and it still operated as the British Bank 
for Iran and the Middle East, although 
it no longer had the privilege of issu- 
ing currency. 

On May 28, 1901, a concession was 
granted to another British subject, Wil- 
liam Knox D’Arcy, giving him the 
sole right to extract oil in all of Iran, 
except the five northern provinces, for 
60 years. The concessionnaire was to 
pay the Iran Government a royalty of 
sixteen per cent of the net profits. At 
the expiration of the concession in 
1961, all the buildings and installa- 
tions owned by the concessionnaire 
were to revert to the Iranian Govern- 
ment. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
which later replaced D’Arcy as the 
concessionnaire, used various pretexts 
to pay no royalties until 1920 when, 
after long negotiations and discus- 
sions, it made a lump sum payment of 
£1,000,000 in full settlement of all 
past due royalties. From 1920 to 
1932, the Company paid less than 
£10,000,000. 

In 1930, an income tax law was in- 
stituted for the first time in Iran. The 
Company, although not exempt from 
income tax, withheld payment for two 
years. By curtailing production and 
presenting fictitious balance sheets, it 
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showed an ostensible reduction of its 
earnings to one-fourth of those of the 
previous year and thus goaded the 
Iranian Government to annual the 
D’Arcy concession. 


DICTATORSHIP There was abundant evi- 
dence that plans for the annulment of 
the D’Arcy concession were laid long 
in advance by the company to pre- 
pare the way for a new and more 
favorable agreement and, particularly, 
for an extension of the life of the con- 
cession. The people of Iran at this 
time were ruled by a dictatorship 
which had been established after the 
coup d'etat instigated and assisted by 
the British. Consequently, individual 
Iranians had no voice in determining 
the fate of their country. The deputies 
in the Parliament were elected from 
lists drawn up by the Government. 

The British Government, as now, 
brought the annulment before the 
League of Nations and, by threats of 
rupture of relations and the despatch 
of warships to the Persian Gulf, 
brought pressure on Iran. In this way, 
by terror and intimidation amid threats 
of bayonets and naval guns, the 
D’Arcy concession was replaced by 
the 1933 Agreement. The concession 
which would have expired in 1961 
was extended by 32 years to 1993. 

In 1948, the income tax received 
by Iran from the former company 
was less than five per cent of the sum 
paid to the British Treasury in profit 
taxes. Only two per cent of the entire 
income of the company was paid to the 
Iranian Government as income tax, 
while about 45 per cent went to the 
British in taxes. Had the D’Arcy con- 
cession still been in force, the Iranian 
Government would have received £21,- 
000,000 in income taxes instead of 
£1,400,000, because the D’Arcy con- 
cession granted no tax exemption. 

Under the agreement, too, the price 
of oil in Iran was exorbitantly high. 
The agreement also exempted the for- 
mer company from payment of cus- 
toms dues and duties, which would 
have far exceeded the Government’s 
royalty receipts. 


CONCESSION EXTENDED The most im- 
portant disadvantage was the extension 
of the concession for 32 years. This 
involved the postponement for the 
same period of the transfer to Iran 
of the company’s establishments and 
installations. 

The former company also failed to 
carry out certain provisions which 
might have favored Iran. Thus, al- 
though the 1933 Agreement increased 
the royalties payable to the Govern- 
ment to 20 per cent of the profits of 
the former oil company from all its 
subsidiary and associated companies, 
such companies paid only a part of 
the profits in dividends to the parent 
company. 


The company prevented any con- 
trol or auditing by the Government of 
its accounts or those of its subsidiary 
and associated companies and, by vari- 
ous means, prevented any verification 
of the amount of oil exported. 

Not only had it avoided reducing the 
number of foreign employees, but had 
increased them from 1,800 to 1933 to 
4,200 in 1948. No technical Iranian 
staff were trained. 

Although the agreement obligated 
the former company to make avail- 
able to the Iranian Government any 
information required at any time, large 
quantities of oil were sold to the Brit- 
ish Admiralty at very low prices, and 
these transactions treated as con- 
fidential. 

The company was bound to as- 
sure health services and housing for 
the laborers employed on its opera- 
tions, but more than 80 per cent of 
the workers in the oil regions were 
without housing. 


MOUNTING RESENTMENT These were some 
of the reasons for the mounting re- 
sentment in Iran over the disparity 
between the revenues derived from the 
exploitation of its resources and the 
benefits which accrued to its people. 

The first unmistakable indication of 
the attitude of the people to foreign 
exploitation came with the enactment 
in 1944 by the Iranian Parliament of 
legislation which prohibited the grant- 
ing of future oil concessions. fhen, 
in 1947, the Majlis rejected a proposal 
by the then Prime Minister to approve 
an arrangement with the U.S.S.R. for 
the formation of a joint company to 
exploit the oil resources of the north- 
ern provinces on the basis of a fifty- 
fifty division of the profits. 

As dissatisfaction mounted, nu- 
merous mass demonstrations de- 
manded the restoration of Iran’s rights 
to its oil resources, Resentment rose 
to its highest pitch when an attempt 
was made against His Majesty’s life 
in February 1949. The would-be as- 
sassin was killed on the spot, and thus 
it could not be learned who was be- 
hind the attempt. The subservient 
Government established martial law 
and imposed repressive measures 
against the free press and national 
groups and organizations which sought 
to defend the national interests. Free- 
dom of speech was curtailed, and pub- 
lic discussion of the oil question for- 
bidden. 

Against this background, the Gov- 
ernment and the former oil company 
initiated negotiations, lasting for eight 
months and carried on in secret, for a 
so-called supplemental agreement, 
which was submitted as a matter of 
urgency to the fifteenth Majlis one 
week before its adjournment sine die. 
The Government’s hope that the legis- 
lation could be hustled through Parlia- 
ment was defeated because of the firm 
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backing given the opposition by public 
opinion. In the interval until the six- 
teenth Majlis convened, opposition to 
the agreement was consolidated, and 
the agreement was rejected by the new 
Legislature. 


OIL ALL-IMPORTANT Financial and eco- 
nomic factors and the factor of in- 
ternal policy were instrumental in forc- 
ing the Iranian people to nationalize 
the oil industry. All plans for develop- 
ment, whether agricultural, industrial, 
or other, were in large measure to be 
built with the revenues derived from 
oil production. And, so long as an im- 
perialistic company had a monopoly 
of this great source of wealth, it would 
be impossible for the Iranian Govern- 
ment and people to enjoy political in- 
dependence. 

The former company intervened in 
internal politics and had a hand in elec- 
tions and in the formation of cabinets. 
By expansion of its organization in the 
interior, by encouragement to admin- 
istrative corruption in Government de- 
partments, and by the unlawful sup- 
port extended to certain journalists or 
political groups, it had in reality 
created an imperium in imperio which 
graduallly undermined Iran’s inde- 
pendence. 

On passage of the laws for nationali- 
zation, the former company requested 
negotiations, and the Government 
complied. However, the company 
proposed that all the establishments 
and assets of the former company be 
transferred to the National Iranian Oil 
Company, which should transfer them 
to a third company to be formed by 
the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany. This was not only contrary to 
the Oil Nationalization Laws, but in- 
volved a revival of the former com- 
pany in a new guise. The Government 
felt that a continuation of the negotia- 
tions would be fruitless, and they were 
broken off. 

Then, on July 9, 1951, the President 
of the United States offered to send 
Averell Harriman to Iran as a special 
envoy to discuss the question with the 
Prime Minister and his Government. 
The Government replied that it was 
ready to begin negotiations at once, 
provided the national rights of Iran 
were fully respected. 

Mr. Harriman arrived in Teheran 
on July 15, and, after several meetings, 
there was agreement on a formula to 
be forwarded through him to the 
United Kingdom Government as a 
new basis for negotiations. If the 
United Kingdom Government, acting 
on behalf of the former Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, formally recognized the 
principle of nationalization, the Iranian 
Government was prepared to begin 
negotiations with the representatives 
of the United Kingdom Government 
who would act on behalf of the for- 
mer company. 
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The Iranian Government declared 
its readiness to enter into negotiations 
with Britain regarding the manner of 
the enforcement of the Oil National- 
ization Law in so far as it concerned 
United Kingdom interests. 


FORMULA ACCEPTED After acceptance 
of the formula, a Government delega- 
tion headed by Richard Stokes, the 
Lord Privy Sea!, went to Teheran on 
August 4 and submitted an eight-point 
proposal to provide, among other 
things, for compensation to the former 
company in the administrative budget 
of the National Oil Company of Iran; 
to establish a purchasing organization 
on behalf of the former Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company which would give prac- 
tical monopoly of the purchases of oil 
to that organization by a long-term 
contract, say for 25 years; to divide 
the profits equally between the Na- 
tional Iranian Oil Company and the 
purchasing organization; and to estab- 
lish an operating agency to act on be- 
half of the National Oil Company of 
Iran composed of the British staff with 
an Iranian representative on the board. 

The proposals were rejected be- 
cause they were contrary to the Oil 
Nationalization Law and did not com- 
ply with the formula submitted 
through Mr. Harriman and accepted 
by the United Kingdom. Then, after 
discussion and an exchange of notes, 
Iran submitted counter-prosposals. 
Iran was prepared to sell to the British 
Government the amount of oil pur- 
chased in previous years—about 10,- 
000,000 tons a year—and to conclude 
a contract for a definite period which 
would be satisfactory to both parties. 
The price of oil was to be based on 
the prevailing international rates on 
the basis of the f.o.b. value at any 
Iranian port. Iran was not ready to 
divide the oil receipts into halves nor 
to accept any kind of partnership con- 
trary to the ordinary commercial 
usage. 

In order to manage and exploit the 
national oil industry on an efficient 
basis, it was prepared to employ Brit- 
ish technicians On individual contracts 
with the same salaries and allowances 
as before and to give them sufficient 
freedom of action to carry on. 

The Iranian Government was pre- 
pared to settle the compensation claims 
of the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany in any One of three ways and to 
deliver any amount of oil bought by 
the United Kingdom Government to 
any company which produced a receipt 
from it. Other customers could ar- 
range for the transportation of oil to 
destination through that or any other 
establishment, provided they gave the 
necessary order to that particular 
freight agency. 


NEGATIVE RESULTS The United King- 
dom showed no disposition to consider 





these proposals, and the results of fur- 
ther efforts by the Iranian Govern- 
ment were negative. Mr. Stokes and 
his colleagues left Teheran on August 
22, and Mr. Harriman the next day. 
It was announced that the negotiations 
had only been suspended. 


After these departures, the Iranian 
Government awaited new proposals; 
but, since the continuation of this state 
of uncertainty was not feasible, a 
memorandum was sent to the United 
Kingdom on September 12 reviewing 
the points at issue and emphasizing 
that, if the negotiations were to be in- 
definitely suspended, it would not be 
possible for Iran to delay indefinitely 
the practical implementation of the 
law. It was pointed out that many 
British technicians were residing in 
Abadan and were being kept by the 
former company from accepting em- 
ployment from the Iranian Govern- 
ment. Iran had taken no steps to em- 
ploy other technicians, but, so long as 
the existing differences were not set- 
tled, certain members of the British 
staff might engage in intrigue and 
cause new agitation, thus causing mis- 
understandings in the relations of the 
two ‘Governments. 


Furthermore, because of growing 
false propaganda, other countries 
would not be ready to send their tech- 
nicians to Iran, or to enter into oil 
transactions. Above all, there was great 
confusion in the country’s economic 
and financial affairs, while the enor- 
mous expenses of the oil establish- 
ments had been super-imposed on the 
national budget. Such a_ situation 
could not continue for long, and, 
should a satisfactory conclusion not 
not be reached, Iran would have to 
withdraw the residence permits of the 
British technical staff. 


Because Mr. Harriman refused to 
transmit this communication to the 
United Kingdom, Iran had to take di- 
rect steps. A new memorandum was 
prepared in which the main principles 
were restated, and additional offers 
made concerning the sale and trans- 
port of oil. This informal letter was 
handed to the United Kingdom 
Ambassador in Teheran; but the Am- 
bassador, on instructions from his 
Government, communicated its re- 
fusal in a letter. 


Iran, therefore, had no choice but 
formally to notify such British tech- 
nical staff in Abadan as were not ready 
to enter the employment of the Na- 
tional Iranian Oil Company to prepare 
for their departure within a week. 
Their departure took place in condi- 
tions of serenity. They were treated 
with civility, and no untoward incident 
of importance took place: “it was an 
uneventful end to 50 years of unhappy 
experience of the exploitation of our 
resources for the benefit of for- 
eigners.” 
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SINGAPORE TRADE PROMOTION 


CONFERENCE 


ONCLUSIONS which should have 

a salutary effect on the trade of 
Asia and the Far East were reached 
at the Trade Promotion Conference 
which terminated nine days work at 
Singapore on October 18. ~ 


Convened by the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, 
one hundred and fifty-seven repre- 
sentatives and observers participated 
in the Conference. They came from 
almost all the countries and territories 
of the region and all the great powers 
were also represented. Representatives 
from the Supreme Commander for 
Allied Powers in Japan (SCAP) were 
also present. Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark and Sweden accredited obser- 
vers. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the World Health 
Organization were also represented 
and so, too, were the International 
Chamber of Commerce and seven 
other non-governmental organizations. 


The. delegations of member govern- 
ments consisted of government officials 
as well as businessmen, which fact in 
itself proved most valuable. For the 
first time in Asia, the Conference pro- 
vided a platform for government and 
business spokesmen to exchange ex- 
periences and discuss common prob- 
lems. Seventy information papers on 
trade practices and policies had been 
prepared by the delegations. No votes 
were taken except on the first day 
when a U.S.S.R. proposal to invite 
representatives of the government and 
business circles of the People’s 
Republic of China was ruled out of 
order and the ruling upheld by 14 to 
2 (India and the U.S.S.R.) with two 
abstentions (Burma, Indonesia). An- 
other U.S.S.R. proposal to invite the 
representatives of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia was also rejected. Apart from 
these, the numerous proposals con- 
sidered were finally combined in the 
report of the Conference which will 
be considered by ECAFE’s Committee 
on Industry and Trade at its next 
session in January, 1952. 


Three main issues occupied the bulk 
of the Conference time: improvement 
of trade promotion § machinery; 
methods of trade expansion; and the 
impact of rearmament on the trade 
of the region. 

Many of the proposals were aimed 
at closer regional co-operation, im- 
provement of market surveys, and 
simplification of trade practices. India 
and Australia took a leading part in 
putting constructive proposals before 
the Conference. From supplier coun- 
tries in Europe and America came as- 
surances of good will to maintain flow 
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of capital and consumer goods to the 
region. 


TRADE EXPANSION. The Conference 
made a number of specific recom- 
mendations including: 


® experts in trade promotion tech- 
niques and procedures should be made 
available to train personnel in the 
region; 

@ where countries cannot maintain 
Overseas trade representatives, the 
ECAFE secretariat might undertake 
commodity studies and market re- 
search for them; 


® a permanent exhibition of com- 
mercial products of the region, per- 
haps in Singapore; 

© establish a regional trade organi- 
zation to which institutions of each 
country could affiliate. 

An appeal was made, especially by 
business delegates, for removal of 
obstacles which bar businessmen from 
operating in countries other than their 
own. The Conference heard complaints 
about obstructions to free travel. 
Some of the delegates, who felt that 
the criticism was directed against their 
countries, promised possible remedies. 
Countries have also been requested to 
sponsor visits of trade missions of 
businessmen abroad, with aid from 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, if necessary. 


While expressing appreciation for 
ECAFE’s activities in providing a clear- 
ing house for market information, the 
Conference suggested a more rapid 
distribution of information—possibly 
by cable. There was difference of 
opinion as regards the kind of trade 
arrangements to be negotiated between 
countries; the United States favored a 
multilateral and the U.S.S.R. a bi- 
lateral approach. A large majority of 
delegates favored multilateral and non- 
discriminatory trade, but it was also 
recognized that in the present circum- 
stances immediate removal of trade 
barriers would be impossible. 


CUSTOMS PROCEDURES. The Conference 
recommended that customs regula- 
tions and procedures be simplified, 
that paper work be cut and that gov- 
ernments attempt to devise a single 
document for export and import con- 
trols for each shipment. 

As regards the standardization of 
commercial products and terms, it 
was suggested that ECAFE act as a 
clearing house for information stand- 
ards. The Conference also proposed 
that ECAFE convene a standards con- 
ference to examine a proposal for set- 





ting up a standardization 
organization. 

Delegates recommended greater use 
and acceptance of commercial arbitra- 
tion. Governments were requested to 
legislate so as to give legal validity to 
arbitration awards. Strengthening of 
national arbitration association is 
considered a first step. 


REARMAMENT. In the debate on the 
impact of rearmament on_ trade, 
countries from the region expressed 
anxiety over defence preparations and 
stock-piling which had affected 
imports to a greater or lesser degree 
and had impeded _ rehabilitation 
programs. 

Supplier countries, on the other 
hand, expressed the view that while 
the supply situation was difficult, it 
was not as serious as might have been 
anticipated. Even in the present cir- 
cumstances, supply possibilities should 
not be underestimated, they said. All 
supplier countries expressed their in- 
tention to maintain the level of exports 
to the region and made specific offers. 

The United States said it was ex- 
pected that during the remainder of 
1951 the volume of its exports to the 
ECAFE region would continue to ex- 
ceed 1950 levels. The Soviet Union 
offered deliveries of specific groups of 
equipment to the region in return for 
specific commodities from the region, 
and stressed its support for a system 
of mutually advantageous trading in 
the interest of international peace and 
security. 

Attention was drawn to the possi- 
bility of obtaining goods for the region 
from new untapped sources with the 
help of good commercial information. 

The general feeling at the end of 
the session was that the Conference 
had proved extremely useful. The 
Conference proposed that a second 
Trade Promotion Conference be con- 
vened in 1953. The Philippines repre- 
sentatives invited the next session to 
his country. The proposal will be put 
to the full ECAFE session in Rangoon 
next January. 


regional 





WHO CONSULTANT 
TO INDIA 


At the request of the Government 
of India, the World Health Organiza- 
tion has sent Dr. Abraham Stone of 
New York as a consultant in family 
planning to the Indian Ministry of 
Health. This survey will be the first 
pilot study by a nation in the field of 
family planning. 
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PROPOSALS FOR COUNCIL 
ON EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


ELEGATES from 27 countries 

met at Naples from October 2- 
16 in the Migration Conference con- 
vened by the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO) to consider the prob- 
lem of shifting excess population from 
European countries to areas needing 
skilled manpower for their full devel- 
opment. Before the Conference was an 
ILO plan to create a “Migration Ad- 
ministration” and a “Migration Aid 
Fund.” 

The ILo’s proposal failed to enlist 
the support of the United States, 
Australia and Canada, the three 
important potential admitters of im- 
migrants. 


COUNCIL'S TASKS Instead of the ILo plan 
the Conference recommended the es- 
tablishment of a “consultative council 
on European migration” to be com- 
posed only of countries represented at 
Naples and interested in migration 
overseas. It would be responsible to 
those governments. The representatives 
on the council, the Conference urged, 
should have sufficient authority to 
enable it to discharge its responsibil- 
ities. These responsibilities are: 


To consider questions of policy, 
particularly to promote, stimulate and 
support international action, includ- 
ing consideration of the possibilities 
of international financing; 


To study the needs and oppor- 
tunities for migration and the kind 
of international action desirable to 
supplement action on an_ individual 
or bilateral basis; 


To make suggestions to govern- 
ments and, through appropriate chan- 
nels, to inter-governmental organiza- 
tions; 

To ensure full consideration of the 
migration factor in all programs for 
economic development; 


To report to governments. 


The council, it was recommended, 
should appoint an executive com- 
mittee for the efficient dispatch of 
business as well as a secretariat drawn 
from the technical staffs of the ILo and 
other international organizations. The 
council would not undertake actual 
operations, but would use the facili- 
ties of the United Nations specialized 
agencies and other organizations and 
the resources of non-governmental 
organizations. 

This proposal, submitted jointly by 
France, Belgium and Italy and sub- 
sequently amended, failed to receive 
the support of the United States, 
Canada and Australia, who abstained 
on the final vote. 


1LO’s PLAN The problem, as presented 
to the Conference by the ILO, was that 
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of a surplus population of some five 
million persons in Europe, whose 
presence there was a burden on 
governments and a constant threat of 
social disorders; while, on the other 
hand, there are many countries rich 
in natural resources but unable to 
develop them, largely for lack of the 
requisite manpower. In the past five 
years, the ILO pointed out, three mil- 
lion persons had emigrated—one mil- 
lion with IRO assistance. Assuming that 
the movement of two million in five 
years through normal procedures 
could be maintained over the next 
five years, the cessation of IRO activity 
at the end of this year would still 
leave three million to be dealt with. 

The 1ILo proposals called for a 
migration administration with neces- 
sary powers, personnel and funds to 
move in five years 1,700,000 persons. 
It would function under the aegis of 
the ILO, which had been charged with 
the responsibility for international 
action in the field of migration by the 
Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination (composed of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations 
and the heads of the specialized agen- 
cies) and by the Economic and 
Social Council at its summer session. 

The substitution for this plan of 
the proposal to establish a “consulta- 
tive committee” was a disappointment 
to most of those attending the Con- 
ference. In a speech before the final 
vote, Paul Ramadier, former premier 
of France and present Chairman of 
the 1ILo’s Governing Body, warned 
that the refusal to follow the road 
pointed out to the Conference would 
result in incalcuable loss of faith in 
all international organizations. 

Robert West, of the United States, 
said his delegation had hoped that the 
Conference would adopt a resolution 
in general terms recommending in- 





formal means. The final draft, how- 
ever, contained many precise organi- 
zational details. His delegation, he 
said, preferred a step-by-step approach 
beginning with practical measures. 
“We must consider this Conference as 
one stage of a difficult process,” he 
concluded. 

Representatives of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
and the International Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions, on the other 
hand, felt that the Conference had 
not gone far enough. Count Justo 
Giusti del Giardino, of Italy, consid- 
ered that the resolution gave “scant 
satisfaction.” 

The Conference was attended by 
representatives of Argentina, Austral- 
ia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Finland, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Uruguay and Venezu- 
ela. Observers from the Vatican and 
Turkey were also present. 

International organizations repre- 
sented were the United Nations, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the International Bank, the World 
Health Organization, the International 
Refugee Organization, the Office of 
the United Nations High Commission- 
er for Refugees, the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation and 
the Council of Europe. Many non- 
governmental organizations sent ob- 
servers. 

Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans of 
the United Kingdom, member of the 
Governing Body of the 1Lo, was chair- 
man. Jef Rens, Assistant Director- 
General of the ILO, was Secretary- 
General of the Conference. The reso- 
lutions passed by the Conference will 
be referred to ILo’s Governing Body 
at its meeting in Geneva in mid-No- 
vember. 





TORQUAY PROTOCOL NOW SIGNED BY 29 COUNTRIES 


WENTY-NINE countries have 

now signed the Torquay Protocol 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). Burma signed on 
October 21, India, Indonesia, Paki- 
stan and the Union of South Africa on 
October 19, and Australia and Italy 
on October 18. Representatives of 
these countries signed the Protocol in 
seperate ceremonies at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York. 

In accordance with the arrange- 
ments made at the Torquay Con- 
ference (September 1950-April 1951), 
the tariff schedules for the trade of 
signatory countries will come _ into 
effect 30 days after signature. Tariff 
schedules listed in the Torquay Pro- 


tocol include about 8,800 tariff reduc- 
tions, or “bindings.” 

The last day set at Torquay for sign- 
ing the Protocol was October 21, but 
at the sixth session of GATT (expected 
to close in Geneva by the end of 
October) provisions were made for 
extending this time limit. 

Thirty-seven countries were eligible 
to sign the Torquay Protocol. Of these, 
34 are now Contracting Parties to 
GATT, and the remaining three will be- 
come parties after meeting the neces- 
sary requirements. 

By October 21, 29 Contracting Par- 
ties to GATT had signed the Torquay 
Protocol. 
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STATUS OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA: 
TWO PROPOSALS STUDIED 


| gpenaien to reach agreement on 
proposals concerning the interna- 
tional status of the former mandated 
territory of South-West Africa has 
been reported by an ad hoc Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly. The 
Committee’s report, issued on October 
8, told of negotiations during the past 
four months with the representatives 
of the Union of South Africa. Two 
main proposals emerged from fifteen 
meetings between the Committee and 
the Union Government’s representa- 
tives. 


South Africa was prepared to re-as- 
sume its international obligations 
under the League of Nations Man- 
date by negotiating a new interna- 
tional instrument with France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States—the three remaining members 
of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers of the First World War. South 
Africa would then have a direct legal 
obligation to those three powers but 
not to the United Nations. The Union 
Government was, however, prepared 
to have the United Nations give final 
confirmation of the proposed new 
instrument. . 


The Union Government explained 
that it had made its proposal not be- 
cause it had any legal obligations 
toward the Principal Allied and As- 
sociated Powers but merely because 
those powers had been connected with 
the original Mandate for South-West 
Africa. If those powers were willing 
to become “the other party” to a new 
contractual agreement, the United Na- 
tions would then call upon them to 
negotiate the instrument and_ the 
Union would be directly responsible 
to them and not to the United Nations. 
In an effort to meet the wishes of the 
United Nations the Union Govern- 
ment would agree to final confirma- 
tion of the instrument by the United 
Nations. The instrument would pro- 
vide for effective supervision of the 
Union Government’s obligations by 
incorporating a clause whereby South 
Africa would accept “judicial super- 
vision” by the International Court 
through access to the Court in cases 
of non-compliance. 


PROPOSAL UNACCEPTABLE. The report ex- 
plains that the Union Government’s 
proposal was unacceptable, as it did 
not allow the full implementation of 
the Court’s advisory opinion, which 
the Assembly had accepted. (see the 
BULLETIN, Vol. X No. 1.). Further, 
the proposal made no provision for 
United Nations supervision over 
South-West Africa, as envisaged in 
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the advisory opinion. The Committee 
also pointed out that it was bound by 
its terms of reference to implement 
the Court’s explicit opinion requiring 
the submission of annual reports and 
expressly stating that the United Na- 
tions should supervise the discharge 
by the South African Government of 
at least one group of its obligations. 
The suggestion, therefore, for a pro- 
cedure eliminating reports, could not 
be considered as within the Commit- 
tee’s terms of reference. 

The Committee then presented a 
counter-proposal. This called for the 
setting up of a 15-member Commit- 
tee on South-West Africa, whose 
members would include South Africa, 
with supervisory functions similar to 
those previously exercised by the 
Council of the League. Such a com- 
mittee would, in turn, establish a 
Special Commission to undertake the 
functions and responsibilities of the 
former Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, including the examination of 
annual reports and petitions concern- 
ing South-West Africa. Both the pro- 
posed Committee and the Special 
Commission would conform as far as 
possible to the procedure followed by 
the Council of the League and the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. 
The main feature of its counter-pro- 
posal, said the Committee, was in its 
provision for implementation, which 
would be through the United Na- 
tions on a pattern “as nearly as pos- 
sible analogous to that which existed 
under the League of Nations.” The 
terms would be “no more extensive or 
onerous than those which existed 
before.” 

The Union Government subsequent- 
ly informed the ad hoc Committee 
that this proposal did not give “due 
weight” to its viewpoint. It would 
impose on the Union obligations “even 
more extensive than those implicit in 
the Mandates system.” With regard 
to the submission of reports on 
South-West Africa, the Union Govern- 
ment was unable to accept the princi- 
ple proposed, and in this respect re- 
called its letter of July 11, 1949, in 
which it had informed the United Na- 
tions that it would be unable to submit 
further reports on the territory. There 
was always available, however, essen- 
tial information in the form of statis- 
tics, departmental reports, records of 
the South-West African Legislature, 
blue books and other governmental 
publications, 


In conclusion, the Union Govern- 
ment stated that if the Committee 


decided to explore the Union’s own 
proposal still further, it would nomi- 
nate a representative to continue the 
discussions. 

In reply, the ad hoc Committee, 
while appreciative of the Union’s 
effort, felt that an agreement on this 
basis would not only go beyond its 
terms of reference but would be un- 
likely to gain the desired acceptance 
of the Assembly, with the result that 
the question would remain unsettled. 
The Committee was still willing to 
consult further on the substance of 
its own proposal as a basis for 
determining the procedural measures 
necessary to implement the Interna- 
tional Court’s advisory opinion on 
South-West Africa. 


NO REPORTS. In its report to the As- 
sembly the ad hoc Committee also 
stated that it was unable to comply 
with instructions to examine any 
reports on the territory’s administra- 
tion, since no such reports had been 
forthcoming. At the same time, the 
Committee stated that it had examined 
a communication sent to the Secretary- 
General by the Rev. Michael Scott, 
Consultant and Observer of the Inter- 
national League for the Rights of 
Man, enclosing a photostat copy of a 
letter from two senior chiefs of the 
Herero tribe in South-West Africa. 
In this letter the chiefs expressed ap- 
preciation for the Rev. Scott’s efforts 
as their spokesman and asked that the 
United Nations send an investigating 
commission to South-West Africa. 

A communication from the British 
Section of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom was 
also examined by the Committee. 
Concerned at South Africa’s failure 
to accept the repeated recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly, and the 
advisory opinion of the International 
Court, this organization stated that 
it was “a matter of urgency” that 
South Africa be constrained to honor 
her obligations as a United Nations 
Member state. The Committee decided 
to accept both these communications 
as petitions, to include them in its 
report to the Assembly, and also to 
transmit them to the Union Govern- 
ment for comment. 

The following representatives are 
members of the ad hoc Committee 
on South-West Africa: Christian D. 
Holten-Eggert (Denmark); Najmud- 
din Rifai (Syria); Prince Wan Waith- 
ayakon (Thailand); Benjamin Gerig 
(United States); and Enrique Rod- 
riguez Fabregat (Uruguay). During 
its discussions the Union Government 
was represented by G. P. Jooste, 
permanent representative of South 
Africa to the United Nations; Dr. 
L. C. Steyn; J. R. Jordaan; and B. G. 
Fourie. 
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PROPOSALS TO PREVENT DISCRIMINATION 
AND TO PROTECT MINORITIES 


ASKS in the fields of prevention 

of discrimination and protection 
of minorities to be carried out by 
other United Nations bodies were 
outlined by the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities at its fourth 
and final session held in New York 
from October 1-16. 

This was the main concern of the 
12 member group of experts which the 
Economic and Social Council has de- 
cided to discontinue—at least until the 
end of 1954. The work it began four 
years ago will be absorbed by its par- 
ent body, the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Council itself, or any new 
committees that may be established 
for the purpose. 

The Sub-Commission also proposed 
several new articles and amendments 
for inclusion in the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights. 

FUTURE WORK In setting up machinery 
for the implementation of human 
rights, a special body should be estab- 
lished, the Sub-commission recom- 
mended, to deal with urgent problems 
in the prevention of discrimination and 
for the protection of minorities. This 
body will keep the Secretary-General 
informed of any matters in these fields 
likely to threaten international peace 
and security. It will co-operate with re- 
questing governments in evaluating 
measures for these purposes by setting 
up special commissions or appointing 
commissioners. Also, it would co-op- 
erate with governments, UNESCO and 
other inter-governmental organizations 
in scientific and educational activities 
for combating prejudice which so often 
obstructs measures designed to prevent 
discrimination and to protect minori- 
ties. 

PREVENTING DISCRIMINATION Particular 
measures for preventing discrimina- 
tion suggested by the Sub-Commission 
include: 

® the reiteration by the General 
Assembly of its appeal to govern- 
ments to ratify and adhere to the 
Genocide Convention; 

®@ a request that the Assembly do 
everything to give the widest possible 
publicity to the nature, contents, and 
purposes of the Convention and, in 
particular, to make known the list of 
states that have voted for, signed and 
ratified it. 

® a recommendation to the Assem- 
bly supporting the wish of the Com- 
mittee on International Criminal 
Jurisdiction to draw up, together with 
the instrument establishing the inter- 
national penal tribunal, a protocol em- 
powering that tribunal to deal with the 
crime of genocide; 

® a request to the Commission on 
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Human Rights to place on its agenda 
studies for defining and protecting 
political groups. 


ON MINORITIES For purposes of protec- 
tion by the United Nations, the Sub- 
Commission decided, the term “minor- 
ity” is to include only those non- 
dominant groups in a_ population 
which possess, and also want to pre- 
serve, their distinct and stable ethnic, 
religious, or linguistic traditions or 
characteristics. They should comprise 
a number of persons sufficient by 
themselves to preserve such traditions 
or characteristics, and they must be 
loyal to the state of which they are 
nationals. 

A set of general principles ac- 
companying this definition emphasizes, 
among other things, the undesirability 
of imposing unwanted distinctions 
upon groups which do not wish to be 
treated differently from the rest of 
the population. Many of the rights 
traditionally desired by minorities, the 
Sub-Commission points out, are al- 
ready safeguarded either by domestic 
legislation, or are proclaimed in the 
Universal Declaration, and find a 
place in the Draft Covenant on 
Human Rights. 


SPECIFIC MEASURES The Sub-Commission 
recommended these specific measures 
of protection for minorities: 

(a) embody the following article 
in the draft Covenant on Human 
Rights: 

“Persons belonging to _ ethnic, 
religious, or linguistic minorities shall 
not be denied the right, in community 
with the other members of their group, 
to enjoy their own culture, to profess 
their own religion, or to use their own 
language wherever they spontaneously 
so desire;” 

(b) Governments to be asked by 
the Assembly to take the following 
interim measures: (1) where recog- 
nized minority groups do not speak 
or understand the language oridinarily 
used in the courts, Member govern- 
ments should provide for their using 
their own language in judicial pro- 
cedures if they so desire; (2) on the 
request of such groups, and if the 
request really expresses their spon- 
taneous desire, Member governments 
should provide for the teaching of 
their language in_ state-supported 
schools, with due regard to the re- 
quirements of educational efficiency. 

In making these recommendations, 
however, the Assembly is to affirm 
that the minority groups will possess 
these and other rights so long as they 
are not used for the purpose of 
threatening or undermining the unity 
or security of states. 


The Sub-Commission has submitted 
a draft resolution to this effect to the 
Human Rights Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL MACHINERY  Establish- 
ment of an international machinery 
directly accessible to minorities which 
at present cannot put their cases be- 
fore the United Nations except 
through a foreign government is 
among the future activities recom- 
mend by the Sub-Commission. Also 
recommended are: encouragement of 
the improvement of domestic meas- 
ures of protection, and drafting of 
model protection clauses for inclusion 
in relevant international instruments, 
notably for safeguarding minority 
rights in newly established states. 

The Commission on Human 
Rights is also asked to place on its 
agenda, as soon as possible, the 
question of protecting media of cul- 
ture and historical monuments of 
minority groups. Injuries suffered by 
these groups through the total or 
partial destruction of these media and 
monuments, says the Sub-Commission, 
call for appropriate prevention and 
punishment. 


CONTINUATION URGED In a long resolu- 
tion, the Sub-Commission urged that 
the work it had begun be continued. 
It stressed the importance, recognized 
both by the Council and the Assembly, 
of effective measures for the protection 
of racial, national and linguistic minor- 
ities, This, and the full realization and 
implementation of the principle of 
non-discrimination, it said, were 
among the most important items of 
constructive work undertaken by the 
United Nations. The discontinuation 
of the Sub-Commission, the resolu- 
tion affirmed, “creates the impression 
that the struggle against discrimination 
and for the protection of minorities 
has been weakened, or at least that 
insufficient regard is being paid to the 
importance which these problems have 
in the eyes of a large number of 
people throughout the world.” The 
Sub-Commission, therefore, requested 
the Commission on Human Rights to 
recommend that the Council recon- 
sider its decision, “so as to ensure that 
the functions of prevention of dis- 
crimination and protection of minori- 
ties are carried out by a body of 
independent experts appropriate to the 
purpose.” 

Since neither the Council nor the 
Commission are scheduled to convene 
before the torthcoming Assembly 
session, the Sub-Commission has asked 
the Secretary-General to convey 
directly to the Assembly its “deep 
regret” that it would not be able to 
continue its study of the problem of 
minorities called for by the Assembly 
at its third session. 


AMENDMENTS TO COVENANT The Sub- 
Commission has proposed to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights a series of 
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new provisions for inclusion in the 
draft Covenant on Human Rights. 
These include: 


A provision pledging the contract- 
ing states “not to use governmental 
licensing arrangements or to permit 
restrictions prohibiting the entry into 
any business, profession, vocation or 
employment of a citizen by reason of 
his race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other 
status; 

A provision to 
cultural and __ linguistic 
minorities (see above); 


Amendments to two of the 
present articles of the draft covenant 
ensuring, respectively, that in the en- 
joyment of human rights there would 
be no distinction on grounds of legiti- 
macy; and that children and young 
persons, whether born in or out of 
wedlock, would be specially protected; 

A general provision forbidding 
discrimination in regard to economic, 
social and cultural rights, this to pre- 
cede the formulations of such rights; 

An article prohibiting by the law 
of the state the advocacy of national, 
racial, or religious hostility which in- 
cites violence. 

The Sub-Commission’s report to the 
Commission on Human Rights was 
adopted by 10 votes to 2 (Poland and 
U.S.S.R.) 5 


safeguard the 
rights of 





BCG MAY PROTECT 
AGAINST LEPROSY 


The possibility that BcG anti-tuber- 
culosis vaccine, in worldwide use by 
the International Tuberculosis Cam- 
paign, may also protect against leprosy 
was reported at a conference of Asian 
tuberculosis experts held in Rangoon 
under combined World Health Or- 
ganization-United Nations  Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund 
auspices from September 27 to 29. 

Dr. Dhamendra, of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine, who is 
making a survey of the leprosy situa- 
tion in Burma, reported some evi- 
dence that persons gaining immunity 
from tuberculosis by the use of BCG 
vaccine might also gain immunity 
from leprosy. Scientists, he said, had 
long recognized the two diseases as 
related. However, Dr. Dhamendra 
stressed that no definite conclusions 
could be reached without further re- 
search. 


CORRIGENDUM 


The last paragraph of the Secretary- 
General’s Introduction to his Sixth 
Annual Report (Vol. XI No. 8, Oct. 
15, page 323) should have read: The 
United Nations must never forget that 
its functions are not only “peace- 
keeping” but “peace-creating. .. . 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL COMMENTS ON 
COMMITTEE BUDGET PROPOSALS 


fe Secretary-General considers 
that the 1952 budget recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions reduce his estimates too severely. 
The Committee has proposed reduc- 
tions totaling $2,035,400 in the $46,- 
568,300 estimated by the Secretary- 
General. His opinion on these pro- 
posals is contained in a statement is- 
sued in advance of the sixth General 
Assembly session to replace the com- 
ments which he usually makes at the 
beginning of the Fifth Committee 
debate on the budget estimates. The 
Secretary-General hopes that this pro- 
cedure will save the time of the As- 
sembly and allow delegates to receive 
any necessary instructions from their 
governments on the budgetary ques- 
tions, 

Although in agreement with the 
Advisory Committee in its aim of 
reducing estimates wherever possible, 
the Secretary-General points out that 
the proposed reductions would limit 
the increase over 1951 to the 
amount required for salary increments 
under the salary and allowance plan 
approved at the fifth Assembly ses- 
sion. The same funds would therefore 
be provided for 1952 as for 1951, 
despite substantial program increases 
and higher costs of maintaining the 
new Headquarters buildings. 

Turning to specific items, the Sec- 
retary-General proposes restoration of 
the cuts recommended by the Com- 
mittee for the Departments of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. He points 
out that the work programs of both 
have been increased by recent deci- 
sions of the Economic and Social 
Council. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION. In the case of the 
Department of Public Information, 
the Secretary-General considers that 
the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee involve broad issues of policy 
and priorities which the General As- 
sembly alone is competent to decide. 
He therefore limits himself to the 
opinion that some of the reductions 
proposed, particularly those regarding 
publications and films and visual in- 
formation, will reduce these activities 
to a level lower than Members have 
hitherto found appropriate. He hopes 
that the Fifth Committee discussions 
will produce a clear indication of the 
extent of the service which Member 
states wish performed. 


PRINTING. The reduction of $370,700 
which the Committee proposes in the 
Secretary - General’s estimate of 
$1,970,700 for contractual printing 
would, he believes, leave an amount 
insufficient for mandatory records and 


necessary publications. Certain sug- 
gestions of the Advisory Committee, 
such as publishing the United Nations 
Yearbook at intervals of two or even 
five years and reducing the size of 
the UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN, might 
together save as much as $18,000, but 
even this is small compared to the 
$370,000 cut suggested by the Com- 
mittee. Unless the Assembly wishes 
to eliminate some program items, the 
Secretary-General feels that the mini- 
mum printing estimate should not be 
less than the 1951 appropriation of 
$1,850,000. 

The Secretary-General also believes 
that the Committee’s proposed re- 
ductions in the estimates for the Eco- 
nomic Commissions for Europe, Asia 
and the Far East, and Latin America 
would slow up the work programs of 
the Commissions. 


AUSTRALIA OFFERS 
MORE FORCES 


The Australian Government has of- 
fered an additional infantry battalion 
for service with the United Nations 
forces in Korea. This will increase the 
number of Australian forces directly 
supporting the United Nations action 
there to nearly six thousand. This 
total includes a fighter squadron and 
an air communications unit of the 
Royal Australian Air Force, the air- 
craft carrier Sydney and two destroy- 
ers, and a battalion of troops at full 
strength. 

Informing the Secretary-General on 
October 4 of his country’s latest offer, 
W. D. Forsyth, permanent represen- 
tative of Australia to the United Na- 
tions, stated that his Government was 
“mindful of its obligation to play its 
part in collective resistance through 
the United Nations against aggression, 
and in the development of collective 
security in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter.” 

Australia was one of the first Mem- 
ber nations to contribute to United 
Nations action in Korea. Two days 
after the Security Council’s resolu- 
tion of June 27, 1950, calling on 
Member states to render assistance 
to the Korean Republic in repelling 
the armed attack on that country, it 
announced that two warships were 
being placed at the disposal of the 
United Nations Command. Twenty- 
four hours later a further announce- 
ment from Canberra stated that an 
Australian fighter squadron was being 
sent to Korea. Subsequently, Aus- 
tralian ground forces joined the nuc- 
leus of what now constitutes the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Division in Korea. 
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DEATH OF LIAQUAT ALI KHAN 


A LOSS 


HE news of the assassination of 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan 
of Pakistan was received with a sense 
of shock at United Nations Head- 
quarters on October 16. Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie expressed the 
general sorrow in an immediate mes- 
sage. “I am deeply grieved,” he said, 
“to hear of the shocking assassination 
of the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
Liaquat Ali Khan. I have met 
Liaquat Ali Khan on several occasions 
in connection with United Nations 
affairs and I have been always im- 
pressed by his devotion to the interests 
of his country and by his whole- 
hearted support for the procedures of 
peaceful settlement of international 
disputes through the United Nations. 
“His death is a great loss to the 
United Nations. Violence has never 
solved any problems. It is my pro- 
found hope that the people of Paki- 
stan will continue to follow in the 
footsteps of their great leader, Liaquat 
Ali Khan, in seeking to advance the 
cause of peace by supporting, as he 
supported, the peaceful procedures of 
negotiation, mediation and concilia- 
tion.” 

A letter received by the Secretary- 
General from Ahmed S. Bokhari, 
Permanent Representative of Pakistan 
to the United Nations, said that he had 
been directed by the Pakistan Minister 
of State to convey a message which 


The Security Council rises to observe a minute of silent tribute to the late Prime Minister during 


TO UNITED NATIONS 


expressed the thanks “of myself, the 
government and the people of Paki- 
stan” for his condolences, 

In a meeting of the Security Council 
on the afternoon of October 16 the 
President, Mr. Joao Carlos Muniz, of 
Brazil, opened the proceedings with 
a tribute to Liaquat Ali Khan and 
asked for a minute of silence, which 
the Council then observed. Other 
members of the Council followed 
with additional tributes to the late 
Prime Minister. 

Dr. Frank P. Graham, United Na- 
tions Representative for India and 
Pakistan, who had but recently re- 
turned from the sub-continent, said 
that he was deeply grieved at the news 
of the assassination. “Whenever I had 
the honor to meet the Prime Minister 
during my stay on the sub-continent,” 
he continued, “I was highly impressed 
by the great strength of his character 
and mind, his sincerity of purpose 
and his whole-hearted devotion to the 
welfare and progress of the people of 
Pakistan. 

“I wish to express my deepest 
sympathy to his family and the people 
of this great young nation on the loss 
of one of their great leaders and one 
of the noble spirits of our time.” 

Liaquat Ali Khan was a leading 
figure in the establishment of Paki- 
stan as a separate nation in 1947 and 
was the country’s first Prime Minister. 





its afternoon session on October 16. 
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Liaquat Ali Khan shown during his 1950 visit 
to Lake Success. 


After receiving his law degree from 
Exeter College, Oxford, in 1921, he 
returned to India, where he joined the 
Moslem League in 1923. He became 
successively general secretary of the 
All-India Moslem League, a member 
of the Central Legislative Assembly 
and deputy leader of the Moslem 
League party. In 1946 he was a mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s executive council 
and led the Moslem League party in 
the Indian Interim Government pre- 
ceding partition. In 1950 he visited 
the United Nations at its temporary 
headquarters at Lake Success. 





MILLIONTH REFUGEE 
RESETTLED BY IRO 


One million refugees have been re- 
settled by the International Refugee 
Organization. The millionth to be re- 
settled, Alexander Ranezay, was in- 
troduced to the eighth session of IRO’s 
General Council at Geneva on Octo- 
ber 22 by J. Donald Kingsley, tRo’s 
Director-General. Mr. Ranezay and 
his family will be resettled in the 
United States. Mr. Kingsley told the 
Council that about 400,000 displaced 
persons still on the organization’s rolls 
will remain behind when it ends its 
work on December 31, 1951. He 
added that most of them would need 
no assistance except for the interna- 
tional protection assured them by the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. The chief residual prob- 
lem, as far as IRO’s refugees are con- 
cerned, he warned, will involve ap- 
proximately 100,000 persons for 
whom some kind of supplementary aid 
will be essential. 
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REPORT ON KASHMIR DEMILITARIZATION 
(Continued from page 351) 


shall be decided through the demo- 
cratic method of a free and impartial 
plebiscite under the auspices of the 
United Nations, but . . . that the 
conditions necessary for such a 
plebiscite should be created as quickly 
as possible. It is with this object, and 
this object alone in view, that they 
have examined your proposals.” 

The fifth point in Dr. Graham’s 
draft proposals concerned the stages 
of demilitarization. In an earlier part 
of the report Dr. Graham had pointed 
out that according to the Security 
Council directive, the demilitarization 
was to be on the basis of the two 
UNCIP resolutions. The two countries 
differed sharply on the timing of the 
various stages. To meet this problem, 
the United Nations Representative ex- 
plored the possibility of demiliariza- 
tion being effected in a single, con- 
tinuous process. This was the sub- 
stance of paragraph five; and the pro- 
posals which followed, paragraphs six 
to twelve, outlined a program of con- 
tinuous demilitarization to be com- 
pleted in 90 days. The replies of the 
two Governments on these points 
might be summarized as follows: 


PERIOD India doubted whether ninety 
days was a long enough period to 
change the spirit and temper of war 
prevailing in Pakistan. Pakistan agreed 
on the 90-day period unless the 
two Governments agreed on another 
period. 


WITHDRAWAL India was prepared to 
withdraw the bulk of its army when 
the tribesmen and Pakistan nationals 
and Pakistan troops have been with- 
drawn from the State, when large-scale 


NEW RADIO SERVICE 
TO HEADQUARTERS 


An extensive telecommunications 
service linking United Nations Head- 
quarters with the Geneva office and 
with missions in the Balkans, Pales- 
tine, India, Pakistan, Thailand and 
Korea has been established. The sys- 
tem works by transmitting in interna- 
tional code all messages from Geneva 
and the field missions first to Jeru- 
salem, whence they are relayed to 
Tangiers, North Africa and from there 
transmitted to New York by a com- 
mercial cable company. 

The United Nations will soon have 
use of an additional two-way chan- 
nel direct between New York and 
Paris to handle the heavy cable traffic 
expected during the session of the 
General Assembly beginning in Paris 
in November. This will permit mes- 
sages from missions to be relayed from 
Geneva to Paris and hence to Head- 
quarters. 
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disbandment and disarmament of the 
Azad forces have taken place. The 
point about further withdrawals and 
reductions of Indian and State armed 
forces after the bulk of Indian forces 
had been withdrawn could not be 
determined realistically at present. 

Pakistan was prepared to agree to 
the withdrawals as proposed in the 
agreement and it emphasized that 
“further withdrawals or reductions” 
refers to a large-scale reduction and 
disarmament. 


FORCES TO REMAIN India agreed that on 
the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line 
there should be a force of 4,000 con- 
sisting of persons normally resident in 
Azad-Kashmir territory, half of them 
to be followers of Azad-Kashmir, and 
the force to be commanded by United 
Nations officers or “locals,” not by 
Pakistan officers. On its side of the 
cease-fire line India wished to retain 
one line of communication area head- 
quarters, and one infantry division 
(16 battalions). 

Pakistan maintained that the same 
consideration should apply to forces 
on either side of the cease-fire line. 
Not more than four infantry battalions 
should remain on each side at the 
end of the demilitarization program. 


PLEBISCITE ADMINISTRATOR India consid- 
ered that proposals concerning the ap- 
pointment of the plebiscite administra- 
tor should be left out of the agree- 
ment, since these were more ap- 
propriate to a document covering the 
details of holding the plebiscite, Pakis- 
tan, however, felt that a plebiscite ad- 
ministrator should be appointed as 
much in advance of complete demili- 
tarization as possible. 

Having thus analyzed the continu- 
ing differences as well as the measure 
of agreement reached, Dr. Graham 
submitted his recommendations to the 
Council. The Council, he proposed, 
should call upon India and Pakistan 
to take measures to avoid any increase 
of their military potential in the State, 
to instruct official spokesmen and to 
urge all citizens, organizations, pub- 
lications and radio stations not to 
make warlike statements or statements 
calculated to incite either nation. 

The Council should also consider 
the possibility of a renewed effort to 
obtain agreement on demilitarization. 
If it decides to make such an effort, 
the Council might consider instructing 
the United Nations Representative to 
continue negotiations toward this end. 
These negotiations should be carried 
out, Dr. Graham recommended, at the 
seat of the Security Council, and the 
Council should instruct the United 
Nations Representative to report with- 
in six weeks. 


PLEDGES CLEAR WAY 
FOR PALESTINE TALKS 


The United Nations Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission announced in 
Paris on October 15 that non-aggres- 
sion pledges formulated by Israel and 
the Arab states — Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria—had contributed 
to the creation of a favorable 
atmosphere for discussions and to the 
promotion of a return to permanent 
peace in Palestine. 

The Commission said that these 
formulations provided a basis for con- 
sideration of its comprehensive pro- 
posals for a solution and that ac- 
cordingly it was ready to begin con- 
sideration of these proposals with the 
delegations of the parties. 

The Committee’s announcement 
was made by publication of a letter 
sent to the delegations on October 6. 
Annexed were the texts of a draft non- 
aggression pact submitted by Israel 
and of a suggested declaration sub- 
mitted by the four Arab states. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
REPLIES ON FORCES 


The Dominican Republic has re- 
plied regarding the availability of 
armed forces for collective security 
action under the General Assembly’s 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution. 

While it wholeheartedly supports the 
objectives of the resolution, it must 
take into account certain circum- 
stances, Its military establishment and 
armed forces are inadequate for other 
purposes than defence of the nation 
and maintaining public order. Fur- 
thermore, since 1946, the Republic has 
constantly been exposed to dangers to 
its stability and security which have 
necessitated great sacrifices in expendi- 
tures. In the Caribbean area, “a state 
of affairs exists which might at any 
time give rise to another of those de- 
plorable tragedies that confront the 
United Nations in its onerous task of 
preserving humanity from the scourge 
of war.” 

Nevertheless, the Government will 
continue to give careful study to the 
terms of the resolution. 





MINERALOGIST JOINS 
MISSION IN LIBYA 


Andre L. Brichant, Belgian minera- 
logist, has gone to Libya to join an 
18-member United Nations technical 
assistance mission. He is to aid in 
preparing an economic development 
plan by investigating possibilities of 
expanding Libyan production and ex- 
ports through developing subsoil 
mineral resources. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 349) 


before it two draft resolutions, one 
submitted by the United Kingdom 
and twice revised in line with the 
changed situation and amendments 
jointly proposed by India and Yugo- 
_ the other presented by Ecua- 
or. 

The United Kingdom draft called, 
first, for the early resumption of 
negotiations in an effort to resolve 
the differences and, second, for the 
avoidance of any action which would 
further aggravate the situation or 
prejudice the positions of the parties. 
The Ecuadorean proposal, without 
deciding on the Council’s competence, 
advised the parties to reopen negotia- 
tions as soon as possible in a fresh 
attempt to settle their differences. 

In regard to these draft resolutions, 
the representative of Yugoslavia 
summed up the debate by saying that 
there seemed to be close to unanimity 
on the advisability of the two 
countries’ getting together again, but 
a substantial divergence of views on 
the Council’s competence in the mat- 
ter. 

The adjournment propcsal was 
made by the French delegation after 
the Council had heard the views of 
several members and statements by 
Dr. Mossadegh and Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb. The motion was adopted by a 
vote of 8-1, with 2 abstentions. 


Reductions proposed by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
Budget and Budgetary Questions in 
estimates (8 1952 budget estimates 

of the Secretary-General 
are, he believes, too large. He points 
out that the increase permitted in the 
Committee’s proposals over the 1951 
figure almost exactly equals the 
amount required for salary increments 
in the coming year, which would leave 
available for 1952 no more than was 
available in 1951—despite increases 
in programs and in the cost of Head- 
quarters maintenance. 


European countries today are bur- 
dened with a population surplus of 
5,000,000, according to the 
International Labor Organi- 
zation. At the same time, 
many countries are unable to develop 
their rich natural resources for lack of 
manpower. This problem of shifting 
excess populations from European 
countries to areas needing skilled man- 
power was considered by the Migra- 
tion Conference convened by ILO in 
Naples from October 2 to 16. It was 
attended by delegates from 27 coun- 
tries and observers from the United 
Nations and_ several specialized 
agencies. 

To solve this problem, ILO submit- 
ted a plan calling for the creation of 
a “Migration Administration” and a 


European 
migration 
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“Migration Aid Fund,” to move 
1,700,00 persons in five years. The 
Conference, however, did not adopt 
these proposals. Instead, it decided to 
establish a “Consultative Council on 
European Migration,” composed only 
of representatives of countries at- 
tending the Naples Conference, who 
are interested in migration overseas. 

The Consultative Council would 
consider policies and encourage inter- 
national action on migration, includ- 
ing the possibilities of international 
financing. It would also ensure that 
the migration factor is fully taken into 
account in programs for economic 
development, and make suggestions to 
governments. 

This decision will be considered by 
ILO’s Governing Body in Geneva in 
mid-November. 


The first phase of the work of the 


United Nations Commissioner in 
Eritrea has ended and the 
way is now clear for form- 
ulating an Eritrean Constitution. Dis- 
closing this at his Asmara _head- 
quarters on October 17, the Com- 
missioner, Dr. Eduardo Anze Mati- 
enzo, said that his recent consultations 
on a draft Constitution had shown a 
unanimous acceptance of the federa- 
tion plan for Eritrea by all groups. He 
therefore did not consider it necessary 
for the General Assembly to re-ex- 
amine the Eritrean question, although 
a progress report will be circulated 
for members during the Paris session. 
Dr. Anze Matienzo said he had found 
during his consultations a general de- 
sire that the Constitution should pro- 
tect the traditions, languages and 
religious beliefs of all communities and 
tribes in Eritrea. 


Eritrea 





UNITED NATIONS STAMPS INAUGURATED 


On United Nations Day, October 
24, the first issue of United Nations 
stamps was officially inaugurated at a 
ceremony at United Nations Head- 
quarters. 

The event, said Acting Secretary- 
General Benjamin Cohen, was “of 
historic importance because it demon- 
strates a tremendous degree of prog- 
ress in the thinking of the governments 
and peoples of the world when they 
turn over to.an international organiza- 
tion the power of issuing stamps, 
which up to the present time, has 
been considered exclusively as a 
symbol of national sovereignty.” 

Mr. Cohen also paid tribute to the 
United States authorities, to the United 
States Post Office Department and to 
Postmaster Albert Goldman of the 
City of New York for their help in 
making the event possible. 


SYMBOL OF GOODWILL The stamps, de- 
clared Robert E. Fellers, representing 
United States Postmaster - General 
Jesse Donaldson, would be “hailed 
throughout the world as a symbol of 
goodwill and will do much to pro- 
mote among peoples of the world a 
greater interest in the United Nations.” 

The international postal service, was 
the main instrument of communication 
between nations, and the stamps being 
issued would eventually reach “into 
every corner of the globe, strengthen- 
ing the ties of goodwill, culture, edu- 
cation and democracy.” The United 
States Post Office Department, he 
concluded, would continue to support 
and co-operate in the successful opera- 
tion of the United Nations Postal 
Service. 

“It brings joy to us at the New 
York Post Office to think that we shall 
be the gateway for the message of the 


United Nations,” said Postmaster 
Goldman. 

The United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration, said its Chief, Bertil 
Renborg, expected to receive and 
deliver about 500,000 first day covers 


for the first group of six stamps alone. 





WORLD CELEBRATES SIXTH 
UNITED NATIONS DAY 


(Continued from page 368) 


Nations flag sewn by students in New 
York schools. Mayor Vincent Impel- 
litteri issued a United Nations day 
proclamation. 

The observances in Washington 
were given added significance by the 
presence of 50 soldiers representing 
all the nations with troops in Korea, 
who had been flown to the United 
States by the Department of Defense. 
They were received by President Tru- 
man and the next day arrived in New 
York to tour United Nations Head- 
quarters, 

At that Headquarters on United Na- 
tions Day the Secretariat gathered to 
hear Acting Secretary-General Ben- 
jamin Cohen speak in the lobby of the 
Secretariat Building, where he read a 
special message to the staff from Sec- 
retary-General Lie. “The toughest of 
the world’s problems will always be 
brought to our door,” the message said. 
“It is only our best efforts that can 
solve them. Let us therefore contrive 
to give our best.” 

Among the many other nations 
which planned public observance of 
United Nations day were Argentina, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Canada, Ceylon, In- 
donesia, Liberia, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Thailand and Uruguay. 
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OCTOBER 10 — OCTOBER 24 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Special Committee = on Information 
transmitted under Article 73e of the 
Charter (in Geneva) 

34th MEETING—OCT. 8 

Economic conditions and development 

in Non-Self-Governing Territories: gen- 

eral debate concluded on Sec. Gen. 
analyses of information and documents 
submitted by ILO and FAO. 

35th MEETING—OCT. 9 

Economie conditions and development 

in Non-Self-Governing Territories: re- 

ports by FAO, ILO and notes by Sec. 

Gen. (A/AC.35/L. 33, 38, 39, 41, 45, 48- 

50) considered. 

36th MEETING—OCT. 10 

Economic conditions and development 

in Non-Self-Governing Territories: dis- 

cussion on reports by FAO, ILO and 
notes by Sec. Gen. concluded. Economie 

Sub-Cttee. established. 

37th MEETING—OCT. 11 

Economic development in Non-Self- 

Governing Territories: remaining ques- 

tions under item 4 of agenda discussed. 

Time table for consideration of remain- 

ing items approved. 

38th MEETING—OCT., 12 

Economic conditions and development 

in Non-Self-Governing Territories: con- 

sideration concluded. Reports of Stand- 

ard Form Sub-Cttee. (A/AC.35/L66, 67) 

discussed. ‘ 

39th MEETING—OCT, 15 

Reports of Standard Form Sub-Cttee. 

(A/AC.35/L.66, 67) considered) Revised 

Standard Form adopted, 11-2 with 2 

absts. Joint draft resol. submitted by 

India, Philippines, U. K. and U. S. dis- 

cussed and adopted, 11-1 with 3 absts. 


40th MEETING—OCT. 16 

Social factors on economic develop- 
ment: preliminary analyses by Sec. 
Gen. (A/AC.35/L.43, 42) and documents 
submitted by ILO and WHO discussed. 
41st MEETING—OCT. 17 

Social factors in economic development: 
consideration of documents (A/AC.35/L. 
40, 52, 538, 56 and Corr. 1) on labour 
problems and standards of living con- 
cluded. 

Education in Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories discussed. Statement by repre- 
sentative of UNESCO. 

42nd MEETING—OCT. 18 

Education in Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories: consideration concluded. 
Information on technical assistance to 
Non-Self-Governing Territories by UN 
and specialized agencies: discussion 
opened by representative of Sec. Gen. 
48rd MEETING—OCT. 19 

Draft report of Cttee. on the Revision 
of the Standard Form: discussion con- 
cluded. 

Report (A/AC.35/L.69/Add.1) 
12-1 with 2 absts. 
Information on human rights in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories: discussion 
concluded. 

Ad Hoe Committee on 
(in Geneva) 


Ist MEETING—OCT. 8 
Opening of 
provisional 
ted. 
2nd-3rd MEETINGS—OCT. 17-18 
Problem of forced labour: documenta- 
tion (E/AC.36/2) studied in closed 
meeting. 


approved, 


Forced Labour 


officers elected; 
(E/AC.36/1) adop- 


session; 
agenda 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


560th MEETING—OCT, 15 

Complaint of failure by Iranian Govy- 
ernment to comply with provisional 
measures indicated by International 
Court of Justice in Anglo-iranian Oil 
Company case: représentative of Iran 
invited to Council table. U.K. submit- 
ted revision of draft resol. (S/2358/Rev. 
1), Statements by Iran and U.K. 
MEETING—OCT. 16 
Complaint of failure by 
ernment to comply with 
measures indicated by International 
Court of Justice in Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company case: statements by Iran, 
U.K., U.S.S.R. and U.S. India and Yugo- 
slavia sponsored amends. (S/2379) to 
draft resol. (S/2358/Rev. 1). 

562nd MEETING—OCT. 17 

Iranian Oil Question: statements made 
by U.K. and Ecuador. Amends. by India 
and Yugoslavia (S/2379) to U.K. rev. 
draft resol. (S/2358/Rev.1) accepted by 
U.K. Draft resol. (S/2880) submitted 
by Ecuador. 


561st 
Iranian Gov- 
provisional 


5638rd MEETING—OCT. 17 

Iranian Oil Question: statements by 
U.S., France, Iran, Netherlands, China, 
U.K. and Brazil. 

564th MEETING—OCT. 18 


India-Pakistan question: Letter of Oc- 
tober 15, 1951 from UN Representative 
for India and Pakistan to Sec. Gen., 
transmitting his report to Security 
Council (8/2375); introd. statement 
made by UN Representative for India 


and Pakistan. Decision taken to con- 
tinue consideration of the report in 
Paris. 

565th MEETING—OCT. 19 


Iranian Oil question: Various state- 
ments made. French motion to adjourn 
debate adopted, 8-1, with 2 absts. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities 


73rd MEETING—OCT. 8 
Other problems related to 
of discrimination: proposal 
Sub.2/L.7) considered. 


74th MEETING—OCT. 8 

Communications relating to prevention 
of discrimination and _ protection of 
minorities considered in closed meeting. 


75th MEETING—OCT. 9 

Decision of Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to discontinue the Sub-Commission, 
and future work of the UN for pre- 
vention of discrimination and protec- 
tion of minorities: procedure to be 
adopted in consideration of this item 
discussed. 


76th MEETING—OCT. 9 

Decision to discontinue the Sub-Com- 
mission and future work of the UN for 
prevention of discrimination and pro- 
tection of minorities: statement by rep- 
resentative of World Federation of 
Trade Unions. Draft resol. (E/CN.4 
Sub.2/136) considered. Amend. (E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/L.9) rejected, 2-4 with 4 absts. 


Tith-78th MEETING—OCT. 10 


Decision to discontinue the Sub-Com- 
mission and future work of the UN for 


prevention 
(E/CN.4 





prevention of discrimination and pro- 
tection of minorities: draft resol. 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/136 and Add. 1) con- 


sidered. 


79th-S0th MEETINGS—OCT. 11 
Decision to discontinue the Sub-Com- 
mission and future work of the UN for 
prevention of discrimination and pro- 
tection of minorities: draft resols. 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.4, 5) considered. 

Sist MEETING—OCT. 12 

Decision to discontinue the Sub-Com- 
mission and future work of the UN 
for prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities: recommenda- 
tions (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.5) considered. 
Section A of draft resol. (E/CN.4/Sub. 


2/136) adopted, 11-0. Joint draft resol. 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.11) considered and 
operative part adopted, 11-0. 


Other problems related to prevention of 
discrimination: rev. draft. resol. (M/CN. 
4/Sub.2/L.7/Rev. 1) adopted, as amend 
during discussion, 10-0. 

82nd MEETING—OCT. 12 

Decision to discontinue the Sub-Com- 
mission and future work of the UN for 
prevention of discrimination and _ pro- 
tection of minorities: various draft 
resols. (E/CN.4/Sub, 2/L.10 and Add. 1) 
considered. Joint draft preamble adop- 
ted, 11-0. 

83rd MEETING—OCT. 16 

Report to the Commission on Human 
Rights (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.13 and Add. 1) 
considered and adopted, as amend. dur- 
ing discussion, 10-2. Fourth 
closed. 


session 


Book Notes 


SELF-RULE IN AFRICA: Recent Advances in 
the Gold Coast, by John R. E. Carr-Gregg; 
published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, New York, 1951. 63 
pp., 10 cents. 

Fifty years ago Africa was pop- 
ularly referred to as “the dark con- 
tinent.” Today this vast region, which 
has a greater area and a larger pop- 
ulation than North America, is enter- 
ing upon an era in which new political 
and social influences are effecting 
changes almost as tremendous as those 
wrought in Asia during the past 
decade. One such change took place 
in February 1951, when the four mil- 
lion people of the Gold Coast colony 
participated in country-wide elections, 
as a result of which an African govern- 
ment has, in effect, been established 
in a British dependency. 

The story of this advancement to- 
ward self-government is told by John 
Carr-Gregg in this booklet, the latest 
in a series on international concilia- 
tion published by the Carnegie En- 
dowment Fund. Mr. Carr-Gregg, an 
editor of the British Information Serv- 
ices, traces the evolution of national 
consciousness in West Africa during 
the last fifty years. In four concise 
chapters he relates the stages of politi- 
cal progress leading to the 1951 elec- 
tions, which led to an African ma- 
jority in the Executive Council and 75 
African representatives in the Gold 
Coast legislature of 84. 

“There is still a difficult path to be 
followed as Africa’s first dependent 
country sets out on the great adventure 
of responsible government,” the author 
concludes, “but the achievements of 
the new British-African partnership to- 
date have been decidedly promising.” 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 
Effective October 7, 1951 


Wave- 
length 


Sta- Fre- 
Program tion quency 


KOREAN PROGARM—(Daily) 
1015-1030 5.15- 5.30am UN News in Korean )}KRCA 9,515 kes 31.53 m 
KGEI 6,075 kcs 49.38 m 
Hono- 
lulu II 9,650kes 31.09 m 
Manila 
I 11,890 kes 
Manila 
Ill 6,120 kes 49.02 m 
PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 
5- 7.20am UN News in English , WRCA 15,130 kes 19.83 m 
- 7.30am UN News in Urdu WLWO 21,650 kcs 13.86m 
WLWO 17,795 kcs_ 16.86 m 
Tangier 
Relay 17,770 kcs 16.88 m 
Tangier 
Relay 15,340 kes 19.56m 
Tangier 
Relay 21,690 kes 13.83 m 
EUROPEAN PROGRAM—( Monday-Friday) 
1445-1455 9.45- 9.55am UN News in Czech ee 17,820 kes 16.84 m 


GMT EST 


25.23 m 


(Thursdays only) 
9.55-10.00 am UN News in Icelandic 
10.00-10.27 am UN News & a 
in Russian 
EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—( Monday-Friday) 
1800-1805 1.00- 1.05 pm Opening Announce- 
ments & Program 
Summary 
1808-1813 1.08- 1.13 pm UN News in French 
(for Belgium) 
1814-1820 1.14- 1.20pm UN News in French 
(for France) 
1820-1830 - 1.30pm UN News in English 
1830-1835 - 1.35 pm UN Summary in 
Arabic 
1835-1845 .35- 1.45pm Arabic Correspondent 
Dispatch 
1845-1900 .45- 2.00 pm UN News in Arabic 
1900-1915 .00- 2.15pm Corres. Dispatch 
1915-1920 .15- 2.20 pm UN News in Serbo- 
Croat 
1920-1930 .20- 2.30 pm Serbo-Croat Corres. 
Dispatch 
1930-1940 2.30- 2.40pm Corres. Dispatch 
1940-1950 2.40- 2.50 pm UN News in Danish 
1950-2000 = =2.50- 3.007m UN News in Dutch 


LATIN AMERICAN AND CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I 
(Monday-Friday) 
2300-2345 6.00- 6.45 pm UN News & Programs {Wako 15,330kes 19.57 m 


CKCX 15,190kes 19.75 m 


WRCA 11,775 kes 25.48 m 


WRCA 15,130 kes 19.83 m 


in Spanish WGEO 9,530kes 31.48 m 

WRCA 11,890 kes 25.23 m 
31.48 m 
WRCA 11,890 kes 25.23 m 
WRUL 15,285 kes 19.63 m 
2400-0006 .06 pm UN News in Frerch WRCA 15,210 kes 19.72m 
0006-0015 7.06- 7.13 pm UN News in English WABC 9,650 kcs 31.09m 
0015-0030 7.15- 7.30 pm UN Portuguese tWAnc 15,210 kes 19.72m 


in Spanish 


2345-2400 = 6.45- 7.00 pm UN News & Programs tWiecs 9,530 kes 


Program WABC 9,650 kes 31.09m 
WRUL 11,790 kes 25.45 m 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION II—( Monday-Friday) 
0200-0300 9.00-10.00 pm UN News & Programs )WRCA_ 9,560 kes 31.38 m 
in Spanish twiwo 11,710 kes 25.62 m 
WLWO 15,330 kes 19.57 m 


MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM*—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
0430-0445 11.30-11.45 pm UN News in Persian WLWO 6,040 kcs 49.67 m 
0445-0500 11.45-12.00 pm UN News in Arabic Lwewo 9,520 kes 31.51m 
0500-0515 12.00-12.15 am Corres. Dispatch 


*This schedule is subject to change. 








Sta- Fre- 
Program tion quency 


12.15-12.20 am UN News in Hebrew | Tangier 
4 


GMT EST 


0515-0520 
9,700 kes 
0530-0545 12.30-12.45 am UN Newsin Turkish \ Tangier 

“10 7,214 kes 
53-0552 .45-12.5 UN News in Greek 

2-0600 Corres. Dispatch 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
0400-0405 11.00-11.05 pm UN News in English CKLO- 9,630 kes 31.15 m 
0405-0420 11.05-11.20 pm UN English Program fCHOL 11,720kcs 25.60m 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 
15- 2.30am UN News in Korean KRCA 
2.35 am UN News Summary KRCA 
in English 
UN News in Tagalog 
UN News in 
Indonesian 
(Monday-Saturday ) 
5- 3.00am UN English Program Manila 
(Sundays only) I 
)0- 3.30 am UN Chinese Pro- 
gr ** 
5- 3.30 am UN Weekly Program Manila 
in Hindi II 15,250 kes 19.67 m 
(Saturdays only) 
- 3.40am UN News in Thai Manila 
(Monday-Saturday) III* 
UN French Program 
(Sundays only) 
**Chinese program 0800-0815 GMT Saturdays only. 


54 
55 


0. 
0 


0715-0730 
0730-0735 


9,600 kes 31.25 m 
6,060 kes 50m 


Hono- 
lulu I 11,890 kes .23m 


0735-0745 
0750-0800 


0745-0800 
17,780 kes 16.87 m 
0800-0830 


0815-0830 


0830-0840 K ae 
15,330 kes 19.57 m 
0830-0843 3.30- 3.43 am 


*From 0715-0830 GMT 


CHINESE PROGRAM—(Tuesdays-Saturdays) 
UN Chines Program piers 11,880 kes 25.25 m 
(Australia) 
BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—(GENEVA, SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 
UN News in English i 


0930-1030 


1830-1845 
1845-1900 


6,672kcs 44.07 m 
UN News in French 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Major meetings of the United Nations General Assembly, when in session, 
will be broadcast as follows: 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST—(in English and French) 
1500-1730 10.00-12.30 pm WRCA 21,610 kes 13.88 m 
1500-1800 10.00- 1.00 pm WRCA 15,130 kes 19.83 m 


WBOS 9,570 kes 31.35 m 
(2015-2300 GMT) 
WRCA 11,775 kes 
(2000-2245 GMT) 
WRCA 6,100 kes 
(2300-0300 GMT) 
WRCA 9,615 kcs 31.20m 
(2300-0300 GMT) 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA—(in Chinese) 
0930-1030 Pec 11,880 kes 25.25 m 
(Australia) 
Broadcasts of meetings are also carried in English in the New York 
area by Station WNYC and throughout the United States by the 
Continental FM Network. 

The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N. 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card 
and a copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this sche- 
dule, or for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the 
United States, should be addressed to: 

Radio Division 

United Nations 

New York 
Published by the Department of Public Information 
Radio Division, United Nations, New York. 


2000-End 3.00-End 


25.48 m 


49.18 m 


NOTE: 


UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the re- 
corded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and on 
the scene reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays 
through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, the UN’s Network for peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. 

‘SPOTLIGHT ON THE U a 15-minute feature program and news- 
cast of United Nations events is broadcast Mondays through Thursdays 
7:30-7:45 PM EST, over 250 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET’S TALK U.N.,” a survey of the activities of the Organization 
by the Assistant Secretary-General ‘in charge of Public Information, Mr. 
Benjamin A. Cohen, and other Senior Officials of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. Broadcasts every Friday 7:30-7:45 PM EST on the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 P.M. EST over WNYC. 

“ON THE RECORD,” a weekly 15-minute program, features a series 
of important political addresses by leading UN statesmen, under the title 
“The Price of Peace’. In the U.S., the series is carried by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (94 stations) on Saturdays 6:15-6:30 PM EST featuring 
behind the scenes interviews with leading UN statesmen, via two-way trans- 
Atlantic circuit. It goes back on the air October 27th, 1951. It is also rebroad- 
cast by WQXR Sundays (time to be announced). In Canada the Trans- 





Can: a Network broadcasts “On the Record” Saturdays 7:15-7:30 PM EST. 

J.N. STORY (CITIZENS OF THE WORL))), a weekly 15-minute 
“imam dramatic series resumes broadcast during the week of October 
22, 1951 over 500 stations in the United States. 

“UNITED OR NOT”, a network series carried by the American Broad- 
casting Company at 9 PM EST Tuesdays in now an ABC-TV feature as 
well and is produced by the UN Correspondents Associztion, in cooperation 
with the United Nations. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station 
WNYC in New York and stations of the FM caer network. 

U.N. TRANSMISSIONS IN FRENCH FOR CANADA: A U.N. pro- 
gram feature in French is broadcast Mondays through Fridays, in the “Revue 
des Actualities’’ 6:30-6:45 PM EST on stations CHJ (Chicoutimi, 1580 kes), 
CBV (Quebec City, 980 kes), CKNC (New Carlisle, 619 kes), and CBF 
(Montreal 690 kes). A weekly 15-minute U.N. program is broadcast Saturdays 
10:30-10:45 PM EST, on station CKAC (Montreal, 730 kcs). 

TELEVISION 
U.N. Television Service will cover major U.N. meetings when in session, 


‘ Address correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 
fork. 





United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 

Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 

China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Apartado Aéreo 4011, 
Bogota. 

Costa Rica: , 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 

Cuba: 

La. Casa Belga, O’Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, 


Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 
Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, P.O. 
Box 362, Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’‘Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

El ‘Salvador: 

Manvel Navas y Cia., “La Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Ném. 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cla. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
Nom. 28, Guatemala, 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 


84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 

Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Israel: 

Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 

35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

Italy: 

Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 
Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Gurley and Front 
Streets, Monrovia. 

Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
Sennen cee 
United Nations publications can also be obtained from the booksellers below: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Germany: 

Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 


Germany: (continued) 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- 
baden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Tayler 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 
Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publi- 
caciones, Managua, D.N. 

Norway: 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 

Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 

176 Anarkali, Lahore 

Panama: 

José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango. 
Panama. 

Peru: 

Libreria International del Peré, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 

Portugal: 

Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 

Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Gendve 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1. 

Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55, 57, 59 Chakrawat 
Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa: 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Church St., P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 
United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 
United States of America: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof, Héctor D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 

Venezuela: 

Escritorio Pérez Machado, Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


Spain: 
Organizacién Técnica de Publicidad y 


Ediciones, 
Sainz de Baranda 24—Madrid. 


Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





TRANSPORT 
and 
COMMUNICATIONS 
REVIEW 


A quarterly journal issued by the United Na- 
tions Department of Economic Affairs which 
serves as a source of current information con- 
cerning transport and communications and pro- 
vides a conspectus of the activities of the 
United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and 
non-governmental organizations in this field. 


The Review regularly carries articles and spe- 
cial studies by international experts, a current 
bibliography and a quarterly “Survey of World 
Transport and Communications”. 


Selected articles appearing in recent issues: 


“The Main International Traffic Arteries of Europe”, 
prepared by the Transport Division, U.N. Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

“The Transportation of Small Shipments”, by Sam G. 
Spal, Professional Staff Member, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

“Some International Aspects of Air Transport—A United 
Kingdom Point of View”, by Sir George Cribbett, 
K.B.E., C.M.G., Deputy Secretary in the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation, United Kingdom. 

“The New Goods Rates of the French National Rail- 
ways”, by an official of the Société nationale des 
chemins de fer. 

“International Co-operation between Railway Admin- 
istrations: Recent Developments, with Special Ref- 
erence to Europe”, by C. E. R. Sherrington, M.A., 
an international railway expert. 


The Review is published in separate English 
and French editions. 


Annual subscription (postpaid): 
$2.00, 15/- sterling, 8.00 Swiss francs 
Price per copy: 
50¢, 3/9 sterling, 2.00 Swiss francs 


Available in national currencies from 
United Nations sales agents. 








